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the books tell the story 


The first advertisement of The Readers’ Sub- 
scription, in November of 1951, announced that 
its editors would be W. H. Auden, Jacques 
Barzun and Lionel Trilling. That three such dis- 
tinguished literary figures had become associated 
with a book club was a promise that integrity, 
scholarship and good taste would characterize 
the book club’s selections. Now, after three 
years, the promise is an established fact. 


Pictured to the left are all of the books, without 
exception, that we have made available to our 
subscribers. These selections, which include 
books in biography, fiction, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, poetry, politics, psychology and _belles- 
lettres, testify to the variety of the editors’ tastes 
—a variety limited only by criteria of literary 
excellence. 


A unique consistency in selecting books of en- 
during value makes possible this picture of every 
past selection. Inspect the list carefully! The 
story of the Readers’ Subscription — what dis- 
tinguishes it from all other book clubs—what it 
stands for—its raison d’étre—is in those books. 


Subscribers save 44.5% 


The table below shows how a subscriber could have 
saved 44.5% by accepting all past selections. Note that 
one book is listed as a premium and 8 books are listed as 
dividends. This reflects our program in which the sub- 
scriber receives a premium for joining and a dividend 
of his own choosing after every four selections accepted. 


* Denotes book no longer in stock 


Retail Members 
Book Title 

liected Poems of Yeats : y 

*Two Cheers for Democracy. . 4. . 

* The Lonely Crowd . : " 

; *Short Novels of Colette . ‘ 0 i 
" wo Poets of the English Language ® ; Premium 

- 


* Diaries of Kafka (2 vols.). a f — 
Shores of Light ...... . 6. 4.7 
The Later D. H. Lawrence . ° d = 3 
Leslie Stephen . 
*Notebooks of Samuel Butler 
Time of the Assassins .. weno 
*Lucien Leuwen by Stendhal .... 
Democracy & Letters of 
Henry Adams (2 vols.) 
*Poems of Marianne Moore 
*Charles Dickens ........ 
—* Princess Casamassima . 
Rome and a Villa 
* Poems of Dylan Thomas 
* Collected Plays of Yeats ..... 
Iliad—Lattimore translation 
In Search of Theater . 
*Rumor and Reflection 
Plays & Poems of T. S. 
*Faces in the Crowd 
*Golden Ages of Pr Great C 
*Selected Prose of G. B. Shaw . 
Henry James—The Untried Years 
* Adventures of Augie March i 
The Hill of Devi .......... 
* Essays of T. S. Elior ........ 
*Life and Work of Freud ... 
Bouvard and er & Letters 
of Flaubert (2 vols.) . 
The Life of Reason .... 
*God's Country and Mine 
Classics and Commercials . 
* Letters of Marcel Proust .. 
Century of Total War 
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Dividend 
4.75 
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3.95 
-Fliess Letters . Dividend 
A Writer's Diary ... 3.95 
Individualism Reconsidered ...... Dividend 
*Letters of Keats & Letters of 
Byron (2 vols.) ... oe 4.75 
Restless House & Emile Zola : 
(2 vols.) 6.75 Dividend 
House by te Medlar Tree & Lit- 
tle Novels of Sicily (2 vols.) 6.00 4.75 
*Recollections of De Tocqueville 5.00 3.75 


$257.50 $142.95 
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and become a member of 


3 books for *5 25 The Readers’ Subscription 


ANCILLA TO CLASSICAL READING by Moses Hadas—“...light in 
tone and agreeable to browse in as the ANCILLA is, it is never trivial 
and is always forcing one to think’ —W. H. Auden 

List Price $4.75 

THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE and LITTLE NOVELS OF 
SICILY by Giovanni Verga—“Verga is one of the masters of modern 
literature ...the father of the Italian:novel of our century:’"—Paolo Milano 
List Price $6.00 

THE LIFE OF REASON (One Volume Edition) by George Santayana 
—‘The most adequate contribution America has yet made, always exclud- 
ing Emerson, to moral philosophy:’—John Dewey 

List Price $6.50 

RESTLESS HOUSE by Emiie Zola and EMILE ZOLA by Angus Wilson 
—“This intelligent and lively volume (EMILE ZOLA) may help Zola 
capture his right place in the body of American critical opinion’ 

List Price $6.75 —Henri Peyre 
A WRITER’S DIARY by Virginia Woolf—"...it is Virginia Woolf. 
Here we have what she was and what she was for:’"—Elizabeth Bowen 
List Price $5.00 

INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED by David Riesman—“Riesman 
is a sociologist with ‘style; a moralist with a new vocabulary, and a writer 
whose insights are often spectacular:’"—Saturday Review 

List Price $6.00 

FREUD-FLIESS LETTERS—"...lifts the veil from the life of a unique 
genius:’—Gregory Zilboorg 

List Price $6.75 

TIME OF THE ASSASSINS by Godfrey Blunden—“Perhaps the only 
novel on Russia written by a contemporary that can stand favorable 
comparison with DARKNESS AT NOON’’—N. Y. Times 

List Price $3.75 

THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR by Raymond Aron—“A book 
which repays the closest attention...and introduces to America one of 
the distinguished minds of our time:’—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

List Price $5.00 

IN SEARCH OF THEATER by Eric Bentley—“A cohesive work that 
deserves to be studied and cherished:’"—John Gassner 

List Price $6.00 

LESLIE STEPHEN by Noel Annan—“One of the most distinguished 
biographical studies for some years:’—Manchester Guardian 

List price $5.00 





You may become a member of the Readers’ Subscription by selecting 
the three books (retail value up to $20.00) that you wish to receive 
for $5.25 and mailing the coupon below. As a member, each month 
you will receive a copy of The Griffin, our magazine. After reading 
reliable reviews by Editors, W.H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel 
Trilling, you will be able to accept or reject the current selection. And 
with every fourth selection accepted, (exclusive of your initial order) 
you will receive a bonus book of your own choosing. 


Savings on monthly selections will average 25%, and your over-all 
savings, realized through the receipt of bonus books will exceed 45%. 
For the opportunity of enjoying these extraordinary savings and serv- 
ices you simply agree to accept four selections during the next year. 





THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me at once the three titles | have checked and bill 
me $5.25 plus a small charge for postage and han- 
dling. | agree to accept three more selections during 
the coming year. GUARANTEE: If | am not completely 
satisfied, | may return my first shipment within 7 days 
and my membership will be cancelled. 


A WRITER'S DIARY (INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
— CLASSICAL FREUD-FLIESS LETTERS o 
TIME OF THE ASSASSINS oO 
HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE 
LITTLE NOVELS OF SICILY O THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR = 
THE LIZE OF REASON IN SEARCH OF THEATER o 
RESTLESS HOUSE & EMILE ZOLA LESLIE STEPHEN o 
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The Reply to Senator Bridges 


On August 19, Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire attacked The Re- 
porter in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate (Congressional Record, Au- 
gust 19, pages 14472 to 14480). The 
following paragraphs are excerpted 
from Max Ascoli’s reply, which Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York inserted in the Congressional 
Record of September 3, pages A6583 
to A6585. To those of our readers 
who are interested we shall be glad 
to send the full texts of Senator 
Bridges’ speech and Max Ascoli’s 
reply. 


me OCCASION for [Senator 
Bridges’] speech was an article 
published in our issue of July 20, 
entitled “Senator Styles Bridges and 
His Far-flung Constituents.” The 
Senator called this article “one of 
the most vicious smears ever directed 
at a man in public life.” He made no 
allusion to the facts of the article but 
confined himself to denying “every 
implication, insinuation, or innu- 
endo.” He attacked the magazine's 
reputation, its staff, and myself. He 
called into question our loyalty as 
American citizens and our profes- 
sional integrity as journalists. He 
accused me, personally, of ingrati- 
tude to the country which gave me 
political refuge; he questioned my 
financial honesty; he charged me 
with harboring the intent to under- 
mine our democratic institutions. . .. 

In his speech, Senator Bridges . . . 
called “the illustrious roll of those 
who have received a smear citation 
from this journalistic disgrace called 
Reporter.” The roll is headed by the 
name of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
This I do resent . . . After his inau- 
gural address we wrote: “. . . it was 
a great and noble speech, which 
expressed the best that is in the 


speaker himself and in the people 
he leads . . . And we love to be 
among the apparently not too many 
people naive enough to be deeply 
moved by what the President said.” 

In [another] editorial . . . I wrote: 
“. .. On April 16, the former Allied 
Commander in Europe, the man who 
one year ago was still the Nato chief, 
proved that his capacity to rally the 
nation and the world is still utterly 
unimpaired. . . .” 

In its issue after the President's 
message to the U.N. the cover line 
on The Reporter magazine read 
“The President Takes the Lead,” and 
my editorial said: ... “On this maga- 
zine it did our hearts good to ap- 
plaud the President heartily.” . . . 

Senator Bridges said: “In their 
magazine, there is no room for hon- 
est differences of opinion.” He forgot 
that we have published articles by 
men with whom we have some dif- 
ference of opinion, like Representa- 
tive Hugh Scott, for instance, former 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, just as we have 
frequently praised men whose views 
on many problems differed from our 
own. This was the case with Senator 
Millikin of Colorado, Senator Cape- 


THe REpPorRTER’s NOTES 


hart of Indiana, and, incidentally, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas 
and Senator Russell of Georgia, who 
expressed their sympathy with Sen- 
ator Bridges when he attacked The 
Reporter. 

7 


hae HEART of Senator Bridges’ ar- 
gument, I think, is to be found in 
the following passage: “With them 
[The Reporter's staff] the technique 
is smear and vicious attack — the 
technique we have come to know 
so well as used by those who follow 
the Communist Party line as fellow 
travelers and bedfellows. . . .” 

I must write about the “captain 
of this evil crew”—myself. He said I 
had been “several times jailed” in 
Italy for my “socialistic activities.” 
The fact is that I have been jailed 
only once, and that most certainly 
not for “socialistic activities.” This 
occurred on April 30, 1928, when, to- 
gether with some other Italian anti- 
Fascist university professors, I was 
arrested, as far as I and my fellow 
prisoners could make out, for no 
other reason than a summons to re- 
pent or else. I was kept in jail about 
three weeks, and when released I 


PLANE SHOT DOWN 


The word is “incident”: a falling, or striking; 

An event, accidental—hence a smal! matter. 

You strike a plane with bullets; it falls in the sea, 

Men drown. The powers exchange 

Fierce notes: You did it! No, you did! An incident. 

It happens again; the anger swells. They bomb— 
Small bombs, small things—some boats, another plane; 
We fire a burst. Another incident. 


Computing monster brain, humming away 
In the halls of higher learning, tell us how many 
Incidents can be fed you before you flash 


That sum called “war.” 


—SEC 
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A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 
who ‘cant find time to read books” 


<== TRY IT ONE MONTH =SsBOOKS ABRIDGED 











THE CURRENT VOLUME 


FREE 


1 TO DEMONSTRATE. .. how much 


good reading you can enjoy in a 
single month, and how thorough 
i and satisfying these shortened 


versions are... 


it 


Four-books-in-one-volume . . . shortened, 


|| | never rewritten, exactly like the full-length 


books offered for years in magazines . . . each 


one readable at a sitting . . . published in a fine 


hard-bound library edition at a very 


low price ... and handed to you by the 


postman, so that you never overlook getting them 


D*: GEORGE 
GALLUP re- 
cently revealed 
in his polls that 
an astonishingly 
high percentage 
of the nation’s university graduates 
no longer reads books. The reason is 
obvious: just because of their edu- 
cational advantages, they usually 
occupy positions where they are 
busy, busy, busy always! As a re- 
sult, many of them feel they are 
stagnating intellectually by missing 
the stimulation and broadening of 
interest one can get only from 
books. Books ABRIDGED is a sen- 
sible service directed straight at the 
cause of the problem: Jack of time. 
The books are always in the authors’ 
own words ; and they are shortened, 
never rewritten, by a staff of editors 
who have had more than fifteen 
years’ experience in this field, and 
who have never failed to satisfy the 
authors themselves. 





A GREAT SAVING ALSO—The inci- 
dental money-saving is far from un- 
important to many persons. The 
price of each issue of Books 
ABRIDGED—a single fine hard- 














WMPORTANT — Send request immediately if you want 
this particular volume as a demonstration . . . if 
the edition is exhausted before your request is 
received, the succeeding volume will be sent. 





bound library volume—is only 
$1.95 each month, plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. 
The combined price of the original 
publishers’ editions will run from 
$14 to $16. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE—BUT MAY CANCEL 
WHEN YOU PLEASE— Obviously, for 
this service to be successful, con- 
tinued satisfaction is indispensable. 
Consequently, you are allowed to 
end the subscription after one 
month, three months—any time. 
Actually, you subscribe only so 
long as you feel that the service is 
satisfactorily performing its func- 
tion—of keeping you from missing 
the new books you want to read. 


ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION WITH NO OBLIGATION— May 
we send you the current volume—at 
no expense to you—so that you may 
demonstrate to yourself how much 
good reading, no matter how busy 
you are, you can absorb in this way 
in just one month—and also how 
completely satisfying these short- 
ened versions can be. If they do not 
prove to be so, simply let us know, 
and we shall immediately cancel 
this provisional subscription. 


Booxs ABripGeD, INc., 1/0 King Street, New York 14, N. Y. 16-9 

Please send me at once the current volume of Books ABRIDGED, without charge, 
and enter a trial subscription in my name. If I do not cancel this subscription 
within one month after receiving the free volume, you may send me a new volume 
of Books ABRIDGED every month and bill me $1.95 each (plus a small charge 
for postage and handling). I may cancel this subscription any time I please, but 
the introductory volume is free in any case. 














Toward harmony 


among peoples 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


By W. A. Visser ’T Hooft. The major ways 
in which Protestant churches meet the prob- 
lem of race, indicating the 
which they are guided. 


JEWISH THOUGHT AS 
A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION 


By Leon Roth. A description of Judaism’s 
contribution to world civilization, emphasiz- 
ing what, in Judaism, is the very negation of 
racial exclusivism. 40¢ 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE RACE QUESTION 


By The Reverend Father Yves Congar, O.P. 
Why any form of racism attacks the heart of 
Christianity and, in particular, the Catholic 
Church. 


RACIAL EQUALITY 
AND THE LAW 


By Morroe Berger. What is being done to 
reduce the problem of discrimination 
through legislative methods. 


convictions by 


At your bookstore, or order from 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
<== COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 








- SEEKING A PUBLISHER? 


One with high standards invites you 
to submit your manuscript for consid- 
eration on an honest, realistic co- 
operative basis. Creative editing, care- 
ful manufacture, active ap pro- 
motion. Write to: Dudle trasburg, 
THE AMERICAN PRESS, Dept. RC, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 





Stop Those Annoying 


TY Commercials! 


Simply attach TV HUSHER, a new and 
ingenious device to your TV set and stop 
undesired TV commercials from your chair- 
side. Safe, dependable, easy to attach to any 
set without special tools. Sold with our 
unqualified Money Back Guarantee! Only 
$2.50. OTIS PRODUCTS, Box 26A, 
Alden Manor, Elmont, New York. 





MATH IS FUN 


end puzzies. you need 
THINK LOGICALLY —-how to REASON. This is prac- 
ly @ “course” in applied logi 
an 

keep you absorbed f y hours. 

not ae that MATH is FUN. but also that 

math con fun! 

CONTENTS: Trifles—On the Borderline of Mathemat- 

jes—Faded Doeumen.s—Cryptograms—How Old Are 

Mary and Ann?—Wolf, Goat and baze— 

Other Odd Coincidences—Cloek 

Pursls—“Railroed Shunting Probleme 
uzzles— unti 

ing Puzzles— Whimsical 

playing by Soaaree-—Seenneste Problem: 

lems of Arrangement— Problem Games— 

tions. Many delightful and helptul illustrations 


Solutions where 
Large Book « 159 Pages e 159 Hours of Fun 
$2.75 « Guarantee 


and 


EMERSON 
Dept. een 35 251 W. SPOKS: toe N.Y. 11 





was asked to write a letter to Mus- 
solini in which I would announce my 
conversion to the Fascist faith. I did 
no such thing and was kept under 
strict police supervision from then 
until I left Italy in September, 1931. 

In the spring of 1931, when I was 
the only remaining member of my 
university who refused to join the 
Fascist Association of University 
Teachers, I was offered a Rockefeller 
fellowship by the representative of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in Italy, 
Professor Luigi Einaudi, now Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic. Two 
years later, I joined the Graduate 
Faculty of the New School in New 
York. Later I became Dean of the 
Faculty. The list of my “agreeable 
associates and companions” men- 
tioned by Senator Bridges is about 
as peculiar as the “roll” of statesmen 
The Reporter has “smeared.” Earl 
Browder, who heads the list, gave 
one (1) lecture at the New School in 
the fall of 1938 at a current-events 
course where representatives of all 
political parties were invited, includ- 


_ ing Lawrence Dennis, then leader of 
| the American Fascists. 


mene out of context, Senator 
Bridges quotes from a book, In- 
telligence in Politics, which I pub- 
lished in 1936. He cites the following 
sentence: “The intellectuals know 
better than any other group how to 
enjoy a civilization and how to un- 
dermine it.” He vehemently pro- 
ceeds: “Shades of Alger Hiss, Harry 
Dexter White, and Klaus Fuchs; 
from the grave and from prison they 
applaud.” Had the Senator pro- 
ceeded in his reading from that sen- 
tence, all those shades would have 
remained unsummoned, for the point 
that follows is that when the intel- 
lectuals undermine democracy, they 
bring about their own enslave- 
ment. ... 

In 1948 I published another book, 
The Power of Freedom. Alf M. Lan- 
don, Republican Presidential candi- 
date in the 1936 election, wrote to 
the publisher as follows: “It is sel- 
dom that I have read a book so 
provocative of thinking and yet cap- 
turing your interest from start to 
finish. I think I will be reading and 
re-reading it many times.” 

Charles P. Taft wrote: “His own 


solution in freedom as the dynamic 
relation of men to their work, to 
their institutions and to each other, 
is not far from the effective proc- 
esses worked out during these last 
twenty-five years by our university 
research in industrial relations, but 
he has given it a much wider foun- 
dation in intelligent philosophy, and 
in sound and practical politics.” 

In the Daily Worker, David Car- 
penter wrote: “. . . As a spokesman 
for the maintenance of the capital- 
istic system, he [Ascoli] is explaining 
to our ruling class how to delude the 
working class into a belief that this 
system is the best conceivable.” .. . 


QGevaron Bridges does not omit, men- 
tioning a loan of $4,600,000, that 
“he [Ascoli] receives from the Export- 
Import Bank what would appear 
to be a loan, but was later termed 
by his Italian handicraft company as 
a grant .. . of which $2,900,000 was 
disbursed, and the rest withheld be- 
cause of the shaky position of his 
Italian handicraft company, which 
was unable to repay the loan.” The 
facts are as follows: At the end of 
1944, I started a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, called HDI (Handicraft Devel- 
opment, Inc.) to assist the Italian 
handicraft producers—a substantial 
section of the Italian working class— 
and help them export their products 
to the United States. As a result of 
the good work HDI did as unpaid 
brokers between Italian producers 
and American consumers, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank offered the Italian 
government a loan to be adminis- 
tered by a company, the Compania 
Nazionale Artigiana, established to 
continue on a commercial basis the 
nonprofit work HDI had been do- 
ing. The loan—as all the Export- 
Import Bank loans—was guaranteed 
by the Italian government. Mr. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin; Jr., the 
chairman of the Export-Import Bank, 
in order to have a continuity estab- 
lished between the work of HDI and 
that of CNA, wrote me in a letter 
dated December 3, 1947, that HDI 
should subscribe part of the CNA 
capital and be represented on the 
board of directors. Later, when | 
severed my connection with the 
Italian company, Mr. Herbert E. 
Gaston, then chairman of the Ex- 
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port-Import Bank wrote me on June 
8, 1952: “You can be sure that we 
appreciate your self-sacrificing ef- 
forts to make the handicraft experi- 
ment a success and are grateful for 
them.” Finally, let me add that the 
loan was never “termed” a grant and 
that it has been in fact substantially 
reimbursed .... 


& FOR MYSELF, I can only say that 
I am proud to be one of the 
countless men who, fleeing the loss 
of freedom in their native lands, 
have found in America a new home 
and a new hope. Since I first landed 
over here I have considered Ameri- 
can citizenship as a precious privi- 
lege to be constantly cherished and 
constantly earned. For me, the way 
to earn this privilege is to dedicate 
all my energies to the defense of 
freedom, for I have known what it 
means to lose it. This I will keep 
doing as long as I live. 


Mr. Attlee’s Reconnaissance 

Judging from the original reactions 
of the U.S. press, the Attlee mission 
to Moscow and Peking was variously 
a piece of perfidy, an act of appease- 
ment, or, at the very least, a lament- 
able blow to U.S.-British relations. 
There is a curious irony in these 
comments. For years now the United 
States has inveighed against the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains as impene- 
trable obstacles to the free communi- 
cation required by the free world 
the United States has hoped to lead. 
Today we seem far more disposed to 
denounce any penetration of these 
barriers, even in pursuit of one of 
the traditional aims of diplomacy— 
the study of the enemy. At Geneva, 
while members of the U.S. delega- 
tion were sitting on their hands and 
keeping a stiff neck lest a nod be 
mistaken for diplomatic recognition, 
the British (not to mention the 
French ) were engaging in communi- 
cation, public and private, official 
and unofficial. The British, it seems, 
cling to the old-fashioned view that 
negotiation without accurate in- 
formation is apt to be a fruitless 
business if nota risky one, and that 
communication is essential to both. 


Certainly Mr. Attlee has been do- 


7 


ing a great deal of talking, begin- 
ning no doubt with a quiet chat with 
Mr. Churchill well in advance of an- 
nouncing his trip. (In matters of 
high national policy bipartisanship 
for the British is rather a political 
fact than a pretense.) In Moscow he 
talked with Malenkov, Molotov, and 
Khrushchev, and in Peking to Mao 
Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, and others. 
Mr. Attlee has also been talking with 
Mr. Bevan for several years (and 
Nye has been talking with Clem) 
without visibly fatal results to either. 

Much of the talk Attlee heard in 
China was silly and useless propa- 
ganda, and he was shown the usual 
Communist landscape of Potemkin 
villages. Some of the talk was in- 
formative, some outrageous. But 
communication is a two-way street. 
The talk Mr. Attlee put out was also 
a mixture of politesse and propa- 
ganda. But it contained a few firm 
warnings and some astute and divi- 
sive remarks on the differences be- 
tween the leaders of Red China and 
the “career Communists” of Moscow 

r “the Communist stooges in the 
satellite countries.” If Washington 
was slow to get the point, Moscow 
was not. Shortly after Mr. Attlee left 
Hong Kong on his way home, Pravda 
denounced him as a tool of reaction- 
ary circles in the United States and 
Britain. 

Mr. Attlee’s little experiment in 
communication might well have had 
its uses, If we are going to peacefully 
exist—let alone peacefully coexist— 
we might do worse than to set about 
establishing our own lines of com- 
munication. 
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Victim of Nameless Accusers 

On September 1, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air James H. Smith, 
Jr., announced that Abraham Chasa- 
now, the “Bernard Goldsmith” of 
The Reporter's story “Victim of 
Nameless Accusers” (March 2, 
1954), had been cleared of all 
charges as a security risk and given 
back his job in the Navy’s Hydro- 
graphic Office. It took two full hear- 
ings, at least one complete review 
board, several conferences in the 
Assistant Secretary's office, a deter- 
mined lawyer, the publication of the 
Reporter story, attention from the 
rest of the press, and thirteen months 
without pay for the Navy te deter- 
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mine that Chasanow was an “above- 
average loyal American citizen.” 

We admire Assistant Secretary 
Smith’s frank admission that the 
Navy's reversal in the Chasanow 
case indicates need for a review of 
its security procedures. 


Be Kind to Buildings 

General William M. Creasy, new 
head of the Army’s Chemical and 
Bacteriological Warfare Division, as 
quoted in the New York Woprld- 
Telegram and Sun: “Actually our 
weapons are the most humane there 
are. We can tailor them to the exact 
needs of the situation. We can kill 
the enemy or we can make him sick 
and knock him out for a fixed period 


| of time. And we don't destroy 


property.” 
& 


Thin Gruel 

The Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty took only three days to 
negotiate. It is being hailed as a 
“triumph” (New York Times). After 
a summer in which half of Indo- 
China was lost, Epc was defeated, 
and the rift between the United 
States and Britain widened. We are 
ready to make a triumph out of very 
thin gruel. But really, just what was 
accomplished at Manila? 

A nato for Asia has long been a 
Washington dream. But NaTo was 
rooted in a common need, strongly 
felt, to defend Europe by putting all 
the defense forces under a supreme 
commander. Preceded by the 
Marshall Plan, Nato came into being 
because the nations most concerned 
were already sure that defense and 
prosperity were jobs to be tackled 
in common. At Manila there was no 
such conviction. Indeed, several of 
the countries most concerned were 
not there at all. The countries pres- 
ent included only two on the main- 
land of Asia—Thailand and Pakistan. 
The absence of India, Burma, and 
Indonesia—any one of which would 
have given a more “Asian” cast to 
the meeting—merely advertised the 
shortage of American friends on the 
Southeast Asian mainland. 

Among the representatives who 
did come, there evidently was little 
common feeling. They could not 
agree even on who was the enemy. 


The American delegation finally had 
to add a paragraph stating its own 
“understanding” that the treaty had 
to do with stopping aggression by 
Communists. The treaty speaks of 
co-operative “economic measures.” 
But there has never been, and there 
is not now, an economic problem in 
that area that can be solved in com- 
mon. There was something almost 
farcical about this effort to preach in 
Asia, where the basis for co-opera- 
tion doesn’t exist, the co-operation 
that is needed in Europe but isn’t be- 
ing practiced there. 

What came out of it, of course, was 
a weak treaty. An armed attack on 
any of the members is not “an attack 
against .. . all,” as in Nato. Each of 
the eight nations merely agreed that 
such an attack would “endanger its 
own peace and safety.” 

If, dealing with such Asian part- 
ners as will deal with us, we can 
help them develop strong national 
governments, we will be striking a 
blow for Asia’s defense. The trouble 
is that Americans may neglect this 
task in the illusion that we now have 
a NATO in Asia. We don't. 


Watered Down 

We are indebted to one of our alert 
correspondents for the following 
item from the Mamaroneck, New 
York, Daily Times: 

“The future defenders of America 
at West Point and Annapolis are 
getting a ‘Russian prescribed dose 
of fluoride poison in their tap water,’ 
George Racey Jordan, former Air 
Force major at Great Falls, Mont., 
said last night at the opening session 
of the thirtieth annual Westchester 
County American Legion Conven- 
tion at Legion Hall, Mamaroneck. 

“Major Jordan . . . stated that 
the introduction of chemical fluo- 
rides into water is ‘pictured as being 
good for little children’s teeth, but 
I know it to be a very secret Rus- 
sian revolutionary technique to 
deaden our minds, slow our reflexes 
and gradually kill our will to resist 
aggression. . . 

““Let us stop,’ he said, ‘worrying 
about the bombs, it’s the boobs on 
whom we must concentrate our at- 
tention.’ ” 

That last point is worth thinking 
about. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD’ 


(We have received more thoughtful /etters 
commenting on “Piety Along the Potomac” 
by William Lee Miller [The Reporter, August 
17] than on any other recent article. The fol- 
lowing selection is representative.) 


To the Editor: William Lee Miller's in- 
cisive commentary on the holiness hucksters 
of contemporary Washington was certainly a 
welcome, though incomplete, antidote for the 
embarrassment and nausea induced by these 
recent gimmicks of our political strategists. 
I say incomplete because this piety we are 
concerned with may be only partly a product 
of expediency. It is conceivable that it is 
fundamentally but an outcropping of the old 
and universal affliction: acute self-righteous- 
ness, that inevitable fuel behind all crusades. 
H. F. Satmon 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: Your correspondent, Wil- 
liam Lee Miller, religious pundit bizarre of 
Smith College, endeavors to describe in typi- 
cal dilettante language what is going on 
“pietistically” along the Potomac, and I 
should say, as an ex-effete Easterner, he has 
done as good a job as could be expected from 
where he perches in his ivory tower there at 
blasé Smith. 

But to some of us who come from the more 
sanguine West, his description, with its at- 
tendant understatements, could hardly be ex- 
pected to evoke much enthusiasm. Some of 
us feel that what is going on in Washington 
has within it the seeds of national redemption 
despite the fact that what is going on does 
not quite measure up to Brother Miller’s 
phlegmatic demand for reformation. 

At last religion has been able to extricate 
itself from the stufly atmosphere of cathedrals 
and narthexes and has invaded “the smoke- 
filled rooms” of hotel lobbies where the affairs 
of state are said to be decided. Perhaps even 
there, some incense may rise up to the trans- 
cendent nostrils of God. Who knows? 

Frank NELSON 

Secretary 

California Prohibition Party 
Pasadena, California 


To the Editor: I have two observations to 
make. One, a reminder to the party founded 
by Lincoln of the anecdote concerning the 
great Republican's relation to his God. When 
asked about his hopes of being armed with 
God’s Right, Lincoln said he hoped not that 
God was on his side, but that he, Lincoln, 
was on God's. 

My second observation is best expressed by 
Matthew VI, 5-6: 

“And when thou prayest, thou shalt not 
be as the hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. 

“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret; and 
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thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.” 

Perhaps the trouble with the official cru- 
sade for religion is that it is not so much 
concerned with the relationship of the people 
of this nation to God as it is with being a 
means to yell at Communism. I want to yell 
at Communism along with the next one, but | 
object to being asked to cheapen my religious 
faith. 

Mary W. Carpenter 
Princeton, New Jersey 


To the Editor: Mr. Miller neglected one 
factor concerning the upsurge of political re- 
ligiosity in the United States today: Freedom 
of religion means more than just the right to 
choose what church you wish to attend; it 
also grants the right to not attend. With con- 
formity upon us, not believing or not attend- 
ing is indeed considered un-American, es- 
pecially now with the Great Republican 
Crusade and J. Edgar Hoover’s “Since Com- 
munists are anti-God, encourage your child 
to be active in the church.” 

LieuTeENANT Seymour L. Muskovitz 

Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


To the Editor: Mr. Miller has articulated 
the uneasy feelings that have come to many 
of us as we have seen “religion” and “God” 
so generously endorsed by an official Wash- 
ington which has not gained any noticeable 
conscience or humility from its “religion,” 
nor any new courage or vision from its “God.” 
The Reporter is one of the best tools I have 
found to help me in observing Mr. Miller's 
injunction that “clergymen should develop 
wiser political convictions.” 
Rev. Dan P. Cote 
Pleasant Gap, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: May I commend The Re- 
porter and Mr. Miller for the abundantly 
appropriate article? The ever-increasing 
affirmations of piety in the U.S. are not, how- 
ever, wholly to be sneered at. They are partly 
the outward manifestation of a healthy and 
needed rethinking that has been going on in 
our country, especially since the Second 
World War. As we know, progress and sci- 
ence, former deities, have lost their redemp- 
tive flavors, and religion, especially in its neo- 
orthodox form, has risen from the ashes as a 
result of this rethinking. The clear moral 
failure of Communism, which rejected God 
and attempted to assume His functions, 
speeded up our rethinking. This turn to re- 
ligion has been good. 

But because scoffers were once distastefully 
vocal and Communism is now frightfully 
perilous does not mean that we should now 
become distasteful in our affirmations of re- 
ligion, or worship God because Communists 
do not worship God. Such action makes re- 
ligion a kind of spiteful thing, which it is not. 

A humble, charitable America which loves 
mercy and embraces the Master of the Uni- 
verse will be the result of mature reflection, 
not of cleverly inscribed postage stamps. 

Leonarp S, SANDWEISS 
Detroit 


THE REPORTER 




















To the Editor: I certainly agree that ac- 
tions speak louder than words, but I believe 
also that we cannot be reminded too often 
that we are a nation “under God.” I am op- 
posed to governmental approval of any spe- 
cific religion, but I firmly believe that our 
government was established and has grown 
through leaders with faith in God and that 
we should keep that fact before us. 
Perhaps there is a lot of sham in the present 
turning to religion, but fortunately there are 
effective, sincere groups who are working to 
remind us that God is in the market place 
and in government, as well as in the church. 
Betty JANE Popanz 
New York 


To the Edigor: It is truly a paradox that 
the concept that “religion is the opium of the 
people” has apparently subconsciously been 
accepted and incorporated into the true-blue 


American handbook by the very people who | 


turn pale on learning the name of the man 
who said it. With traditional paternalism, 
these “rice Christians” would like to get more 
of the people to place more of their hopes. 
fears, and problems in the lap of the Deity, 
thereby taking the heat off their own miser- 
able failures and hypocrisy. 

Before we inscribe our trust in God on 
more coins, stamps, floats, and soon, perhaps. 
on special armbands for all our little Fiihrers, 
we might pause and read again, in Matthew's 
great story, a few things Jesus had to say 
when He told off the Scribes and Pharisees. 

Etsa Kruuse 

Managing Editor, Advance 
(Congregational Christian journal) 
New York 


MORE ON SENATOR BRIDGES 
To the Editor: Douglass Cater’s article 
‘Senator Bridges and His Far-Flung Constit- 
vents” (The Reporter, July 20) has won the 
ultimate in praise in being attacked in a 
syndicated column by George Sokolsky. 
Fortunately. Sokolsky shows the real caliber 
of his criticism in the opening part of his 
article when he makes mention of the editor 
of The Reporter coming to this country in the 
early 1930's, an obvious slur against the Con- 
stitutional provisions for naturalized citizen- 
ship. His apparent belief that one must have 
ancestors who lived here at the time of the 
Revolution to be able to enjoy the Consti- 
tutional right of freedom of the press comes 
as no surprise. Most of his own personal 
political ideas and opinions ignore more 
than a hundred and fifty years of progress. 

Don MATHEWs 

Newark, Ohio 


To the Editor: I should like to compliment 
Mr. Cater for his article and the research 
that went into it. 

So far as I had knowledge of the episode 
relating to the Morgantown Ordnance Works, 
I believe that the article is accurate, except 
for the fact that Morgantown is in West Vir- 
ginia and not in New Jersey. I, of course, 
had no firsthand knowledge of the offer of 
campaign funds. 

ArcHIBALD S. ALEXANDER 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


(Mr. Alexander is a former Under Secre- 
tary of the Army.) 


September 23, 1954 1l 
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i *A few cents extra for C.0.D. Add 25¢ per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. 1 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY—VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS 


47 West 42nd Street (near Stern's) COMING SOON! A NEW 
8 East 59th Street (off Fifth Avenue) MARBORO BOOK SHOP 
144 West 57th Street (near Carnegie Hall) j IN BROOKLYN 





782. GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD T. 

New edition of the most famous of all folk stories. 
Illustrated with 61 drawings (5 in color) by Mervyn 
Peake—superbly expressing exub ¢, comedy, earth- 
iness, and pathos, 300 pp. Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 
843. SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATER. 
By Ivor Brown & Aathony Quayle. Elaborate photo- 
graphic record of scenes from Shakespeare's plays 
recently performed in the famous theater at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 117 photos reveal highlights of 21 different 
performances. 8” x 10”. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.00 








847. THE SECRET SELF. ’ . 
By Theodor Reik. Psychoanalytic experiences in 
life and literature revealing the inner processes 
behind the works of creative artists from 
Shakespeare to Cole Porter, from Ibsen and 
Goethe to Mary Martin and Rogers and Hammer- 
stein. 329 pages. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 











B25. HUDSON RIVER VIEWS. 

Four beautiful four-color process reproductions of 
aintings by W. G. Wall de ss along the 
Fiudson River in Colonial days. nes of: Fort 
Edward—View near Hudson—View Near Fort Miller 
—New York from Governor's Island. 14” high x 
21” wide picture area—perfect for framing. Pub. at 
$12.50. Special 2.98 
B41. JUAN GRIS: COMPOSITION AU 


JOURNAL, 1916. 
With unsurpassed harmonies of blues, browns and 
purples, the most lyrical of modern masters has 
invested this sensitive still-life with a brilliant 
counterpoint of dynamic forms and planes rarely 
equalled in modern painting. This large (2114” high 
x 15” wide) silk-screen RB is amazingly 
faithful to the original tonalities. A Marboro repro- 
duction! Only 2.98 


698. PRINTING TYPES AND HOW TO USE 


THEM. 
By Stanley Hlasta. How to recognize, use and com- 
bine the 126 type faces most commonly employed in 
advertising, magazine and book work, with a history 
of each tace and many type charts. Pub. at $7.50. 
nly 2.98 
B37. TOULOUSE-LAUTREC PORTFOLIO. 
Lautrec’s world of stage, circus, cabaret and brothel, 
depicted in ten splendid tipped-in reproductions. 
Introd. & notes on the plates by Ugo Nebbia. 
English text. Imp. from Italy. 934” x 12”. 


Special 1.00 
728. ESSAYS IN SCIENCE. 
By Albert Einstein. The development of the theory 
of relativity and an account of other great works in 
the field of physics told for the scientific-minded 
layman. Pub. at $2.75. Only 1.00 
848. SILENT YEARS. 
An autobiography by J. F. Byrne. James Joyce's life- 
long friend recalls his life in Ireland, the Irish Civil 
War, stories about Joyce, and countless anecdotes 


Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
48. NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


By Michael Martin and Leonard Gelber. This ready 
reference volume enables the teacher, scholar, student 
and layman to pinpoint quickly the name, place, 
event, catch-phrase, of any item in the more than 
4,000 entries. Over 700 pages. Pub. at $10.00. 

Special 3.88 
798. OLD ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
By L. F. Linssen. Guide to the appreciation of the 
centuries-old art of engraving A. | etching, as per- 
formed by Durer, Rembrandt, Goya and all the Old 
World masters. 64 full page plates are each suitable 
for framing. 371 pp; indexed. Pub. at $10.00 


Only 2.98 
786. GALA DAY LONDON. 
By Izis Bidermanas. An inspired work of art, this 
superb 8144” x 11” volume contains sixty-eight full 
page photographs of London scenes, with captions 
written by famous contemporary masters of prose 
and poetry. Pub. at $15.00. Only 4.88 
688. ALEXANDER POPE—CATHOLIC POET. 
By Francis B. Thornton. In this first definitive explor- 
ation of Pope as a Catholic writer, a distinguished 
literary scholar throws new light on a long mis 
understood figure. Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 
768. THE JUNGLE AND THE DAMNED. 
By Hassoldt Davis. Exciting adventures among the 
convicts of Devil's Island and the savage Indians of 
French Guiana. Photos. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
575. MLUSTRATED GUIDE TO SEX 


HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. 

By Lucia Radl, M.D. In simple, frank, straight- 
forward language and photographs, this little volume 
presents all the basic information that every married 
couple needs to know. Special 1.00 
717. PORTFOLIO: Graphic Arts Annual. 
Magnificent 10” x 13” volume with far more than 
200 different photographs, reproductions, drawings, 
etc.—many in full color. Articles include: Calli 
graphy, Skira’s Books, Stereoscopy, French Marble 

‘apers, etc. Superb reproductions of works by Goya. 
Cartier-Bresson, Shahn, Calder and others. Pub. at 
$7.50. Only 1.98 
898. CHILDREN BEFORE MY CAMERA. 
By Adolf Morath. A practical course of instruction 
in the portraiture of children. Illus. with 233 photo- 
graphs and many diagrams. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
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921. HAMLET—THE FILM & THE PLAY. 

A vety handsomely printed text of the tragedy, illus. 

with drawings by Roger Furse. A prefatory section 

by Laurence Olivier, Alan Dent and oops Se 

about the making of the film is illustrated with 38 

beautiful “‘stills’” by Wilfred Newton. ee 
nly 1. 


899. PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGING. 

By Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S. 3rd Ed. The emi- 
nent photographer takes you into his own darkroom 
and concisely explains all the fundamentals of en- 
laiging. Illus. with 61° full-page pictures by world 
famous photographers. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 


B50. DECORATIVE OLD MAPS. 

Large, magnificent facsimiles of rare, hand-colored 
maps of the 16th and 17th a. Eminently 
decorative as well as distinctive, with the rich flavor 
of treasured antiques. 20” x 16”. Set of 6 maps. 
Pub. at $18.00. Only 3.88 


912. FORTY ILLUSTRATORS & HOW 
THEY WORK. 

By E. W. Watson. 324 plates, 24 in full color. Takes 
you into the studios of top-flight magazine illustra- 
tors like Alajalov, Cooper, Dohanos, rne, Giusti, 
Riggs, Rockwell and 33 others and reveals the 4 
by-step details of their working methods and tech- 
niques, including valuable tips on markets, artists’ 
agents and services, etc. Pub. at $10.00. Only 5.88 


B56. PETER HURD’S NEW MEXICO LAND- 


SCAPES & PORTRAITS IN COLOR. 
8 brilliant watercolor and tempera paintings of ma- 
jestic desert scenes, etc. 12” x 16” prints ideal for 
framing, stiff-boards portfolio. Pub. at $12.00. 
Only 4.88 


919. ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS FOR THE 


HOME CRAFTSMAN. 
By R. F. Yates. Dimensional drawings, photos and 
clear text show you how to construct beautiful re- 
productions of early American chests, dressers. tables, 


chairs, etc. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 


916. PETER HUNT’S WORKBOOK. 

Here are the famous Peter Hunt secrets for workin, 
magic with paint and brush, for turning old- 
fashioned, discarded furniture into new, useful 
pieces. Color plates of folk designs and finished 
work, many photos. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 





358. PARIS—Seen by the Artist. 

By S. Pairault. 60 reproductions of paintings b 
Dufy, Utrillo, Matisse, Manet, Van Gogh an 
their fellow artists who knew and understood 
Paris and the secret of her harmonies. 542” x 8”. 
English text. Special 1.00 











897. BASIC WRITINGS OF JEFFERSON. — 
By Dr. Philip Foner. The foremost living authority 
on Thomas Jefferson has compiled and edited the 
best 1-volume collection of Jefferson's writing includ- 
ing his celebrated correspondence. Pub. at $2.95. 
Only 1.49 


914. MODERN JAPANESE ART OF FLOWER 


ARRANGEMENTS. me 
Printed in Japan with English text, this is an 
authentic presentation of underlying principles and 
methods, illustrated with scores of drawings and 24 
7 color plates you'll want to frame. 14” x 10”. 
ub. at $15.00. Only 7.88 


249. ROYAL ALBUM. 
Edited by H. Tatlock Miller. Symposium _in story 
and pictures of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Royal possessions. Countless black and white 
hotos, plus 12 plates in full color. Includes the 
amily; lineage, residences, paintings, collections, 
ardens, court dress and crown jewels of the Royal 
amily. Large 8Y2” x 11” handsomely-bound edition. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


286. THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 

By Douglas Busk. Exciting tales of climbing and 
skiing in the Alps, the Pyrenees, rica and 
Canada, South Africa and Persia. 15 dangerous years 
of exploits and experiences on the mountains of the 
pate described in detail in this fascinating >. 
Illustrated with 43 of the author's own photographs 
and 4 over-sized fold-out maps of ————s 
expeditions. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.4 


342. ROME. : 
By L. Salvatorelli. A must for everyone interested in 
this great cultural center. A brilliant collection of 
128 magnificent photographs (with explanatory notes) 
shows every 2 edifice and takes you on a 
tour through tique, Old Christian, ieval, 
Renaissance, Baroque and Modern Rome. Imported 
from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


Al0. ROUAULT: HEAD OF A YOUNG BOY. 
Glowing flesh tones, reminiscent of his stained glass 
Le set against a sombre blue-green back- 
ground. You can almost feel the brush strokes of 
the artist in this giant-size 24” high x 19” wide 
reproduction. A $10.00 value. Only 1.98 
488. OUT OF MY LATER YEARS. 

Albert Einstein. A new collection of essays by 
Einstein as a philosopher, as a scientist as a man. 
Explains his theory of relativity in easily understood 
terms. Pub. at $4.73. Only 1.98 


THE HAUNTING MELODY. 
— Reik ; In this very original book, Dr. 
solves a fascinating psychologica 4 
is the unconscious meaning of the melodies 
that haunt us?’’ and shows the hidden connection 
between this incidental music and our disavowed 
and repressed ideas and drives. Nearly 400 pages. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
691. THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. 
The definitive one-volume edition, ed., & with 
introd. by Edward MacCurdy. The reflections of one 
of the greatest minds of the Renaissance, including 
Leonardo's famous writings on art, invention, science, 
philcsopey and an amazing range of other subjects. 
llus. with 64 fine plates. Orig. pub. at $10.00. 
Only 4.88 
B46. TOREROS—BULLFIGHT PRINTS. 
All the drama and grace of bullfighting captured in 
this handsome portfolio of four-color reproductions 
of Nico watercolors. With or without framing, these 
prints convey that rare combination of dynamism 
and emotional tension found in the bull-fighting 
arena. Each measures 11” x 14”. Pub. at $5.00. 
All four, only 1.00 
599. WORD ORIGINS AND THEIR 


ROMANTIC STORIES. 

By Wilfred Funk. Reveals the fascinating deriva- 
tions of more than 3000 words in common use, with 
unusual stories you can use to spark any conversation. 
432 pages. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 
819. DE SADE—Selected Writings. 
Ed. and trans. by Leonard de Saint-Yves. Extracts 
from Justine, Juliette, Les Cent Vingt Ly de 

ome, Philosophie dans le Boudoir and from some 
lesser-known but lly important —- Over 
300 pages. Pub. at $6.00. nly 2.98 





359. THE NUDE IN PAINTING. 

By Mya Cinetti. 62 reproductions of female nudes 
icelli, Rubens, Titian, Manet, Renoir, 

Cezanne, Degas, Modigliani, Maillol, Picasso, et 

al. English text. 514” x 8” Special 1.00 











674. BENHAM’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 


New and Revised Edition. 
This gon international reference book has now been 
brought completely up to date. In addition to the 
many thousands of famous and rare quotations from 
American and English authors, there are included 
proverbs, phrases, maxims, and sayings from modern 
and ancient sources and such languages as Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, etc. 1384 pages with rs 4 
and indexes. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
A4. VLAMINCK: VILLAGE LANDSCAPE. 
This giant-size reproduction is the closest ching, to 
owning the priceless gen painted during Vla 
minck’s Post-Fauve period. Powerful browns, blues 
and russet tones are applied in the bold sweeping 
design characteristic of this great artist. 19” high x 
24” wide. A $10.00 value. nly 1. 
33. DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM. 
Edited by Frank Gaynor. Special Library Edition. 
A collection of brief and concise definitions of hard- 
to-find and hard-to-define terms used in. Religious 
~ Esoteric Philosophy, Occultism, Psychi- 
cal Research, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Astrology, in 
the Oriental philosophies of Buddhism, Brahmanism, 
Sufism, Lamaism, roastrianism, Theosophy, Kab- 
balism, Magic and Demonology. Pub. at $5.00. 


nly 2.98 
769. PARIS, CITY OF LIGHT. 
Special commemorative number of ‘‘Iilustration’’— 
celebrating the 2000th Anniversary of Paris. Fascin- 
atin —— of Parisian couture, gardens, land- 
marks, dance halls, etc. Hundreds of charming 
photographs, exquisite old prints and superb art 
reproductions. The five full-page, full-color, tipped- 
in reproductions of works ys Lautrec, Degas, 
Morisot, Vuillard, and Marquet alone are well worth 
the price of this issue. 11” x 1444”. French text. 
Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.98 





B36. PICASSO PORTFOLIO. 

The ten splendid, tipped-in plates, illustrative of 
every “w= of Picasso's painting, are eminently 
suitable for framing. In . & notes on the 
oe by Umbro Appollino. English text. 4 
rom Italy. 93%,” x 12”. Special 1. 











694. AUDUBON’S BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS 


and Other Studies. 

Hundreds of the great artist-naturalist’s jewel-like 
pesatines of insect and bird life, reproduced for the 

rst time. 70 plates, 25 in beautiful full color. Pub. 
at $5.75. Only 2.98 
253. PORTRAIT OF THE OLD WEST. 
BY H. McCracken. 40 full color plates and 100 other 
illustrations by 30 famous artists—Remington, Rus- 
sell, Catlin, etc., make this a document which 
portrays the rugged frontier life of the Great Plains; 
the buffalo hunts, Indian wars, cattle drives, arm 
life, etc. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.98 
A74. JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS. 
The finest reproductions of these famous wood-blocks. 
8 exquisite, hauntingly beautiful prints from the 
rare originals by Hokusai and other artists. Charming 
lan and dramatic portraits to delight ry 4 

tor. Pub. at $10.00. Ali 8 prints only 2. 


853. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 

An Autheleg:, Ed. by Charles R. Joy, Here is the 

cream of Schweitzer’s literary work, selected, 

abridged and classified in close cooperation with Dr. 

Schweitzer himself. Includes a full biographical 

sketch and a complete bibliography. Pub. at $4.00. 
Only 2.95 


772. THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN. 

By Allan Nevins. The critical, tumultuous years 
im ately preceding the Civil War and how 
Lincoln became an important figure in America’s 
national political life—his famous debates, cam- 
paigning, speeches, etc.—vividly recreated in 1,000 
stirring pages. 2 vols., handsomely boxed. Man 
illustrations. Pub. at $12.50. Only 5. 


481. ANCIENT AND FORGOTTEN 


RELIGIONS. 
Ed. by Vergilius Ferm. Illustrated. 18 eminent 
authorities describe the religions of Sumeria, Ancient 
Feyet. Syria and Babylonia, Prehistoric Greece, and 
the later Greek mysteries, the Australian Aborigines, 
Shamanism, the Eskimos, the Navajos, etc. Illus. 
Over 400 pages. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 


448. TWENTY-ONE VARIATIONS ON A 


THEME. 
Collected by Donald Webster Cory. Stories about 
sexual deviation by D. H. Lawrence, Stefan Zweig, 
Henry James, Christopher Isherwood and 17 others. 
436 pages. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 


A3. UTRILLO: STREET AT ANSE. 

Utrillo, in a rare romantic mood, painted this 
country scene in Autumn hues against a brilliant 
blue sky. Every subtle tone has been perfectly captured 
in this giant-size 20” high x 24” wide. reproduction. 
A $10.00 value. Only 1.98 


495. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY. 
Ed. by Vernon C. Branham, M.D. and Samuel B. 
Kutash, Ph.D. Nearly 600 pages. A compendium of 
existing facts on criminology by 61 omtmaneiog 
specialists. Pub. at $12.00. Only 2. 


A99. BRAQUE SILK-SCREEN PRINT. 
Superb silk-screen reproduction of Georges Braque's 
“*Still Life with Melon and Pipe.’’ In a perfect 
blending of browns and ~- the contemporary 
French founder of Cubism has created a magnificent 
still life. Measuring 18” high x 24” wide, this 
print makes a handsome addition to any room. 
Marboro Exclusve! Only 2.98 


832. MISSION WITH MOUNTS3ATTEN. 

By Alan Campbell-Johnson. A participant in the 

dramatic events tells the story of the transfer of 
wer in India and sheds new light on Gandhi, 
innah, Nehru and other famous men at the hour 

of their decision. 397 pages, illus. with photos and 

maps. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 


291. VELASQUEZ. 
The great Spaniard’s finest paintings superbly Tepro- 
duced in a volume that can only be described as ‘‘a 
masterpiece of Swiss book manufacture.’’ More than 
100 incredibly faithful gravure reproductions—53 of 
them full-page plates in magnificent color. Beauti- 
fully bound 914” x 12” volume. Includes a definitive 
text by Jose Ortega y Gasset. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 3.88 


788. ORDEAL OF PAUL CEZANNE. 

By John Rewald. England's foremost art critic pre- 
sents a vivid, fully documented new biography of the 
artist, his family, his medium and his public. More 
than 90 halftone illustrations, four in color. Pub. 
at $7.50. Only 1.98 


287. ROUAULT. 

Ten of Georges Rouault’s most treasured works 
superbly reproduced in full-color on coated paper by 
skilled Parisian printing craftsmen. This world- 
famed 10” x 14” Hyperion edition contains a 2000 
word introduction by the artist himself. Includes a 
six page commentary on Rouault and his work by 
Edward Alden Jewell. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
784. AN APPROACH TO METAPHYSICS. 
By E. W. F. Tomlin. Relates philosophy to the 
prottoms and perplexities of contemporary civilized 
ife. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 


725. MASOCHISM IN MODERN MAN. 

By Theodor Reik. The first full and exhaustive study 
of a perversion from psychoanalytic point of 
view. 439 pages. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


690. THREE SHORT NOVELS OF COLETTE. 

“Colette's rey of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley 
seem one dimensional.”"—N, Y. Times. 3 novels: 
Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de Carneilban. 
Illus. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 


818. TURBULENT ERA. 
By page C. Grew. The much-praised, day-to-day 
diary of one of America’s top diplomats from 1 
through 1945. His eye-witness accounts of the begin- 
ning of World War I from inside Germany, and 
the events leading up to Pearl Harbor while he was 
America’s ambassador to Japan make fascinating 
reading. Illustrated with photographs. In two 
volumes, with more than 1500 pages in all. Pwd. 
at $15.00. Only 4.88 
704. DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
UNDERWORLD LINGO. 
Ed. by =. B. 9 j ew of colorful ~_o 
pungent phrases and trade secrets compi 
couvict-ouibess. Pub. at $5.00, Only 1.49 
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A Special Number of The London Times Literary 

Supplement, 120 pages in size, will show readers 

throughout the world the richness of literary 
activity in the United States. 


The contents include:— 


Articles dealing with almost every aspect of contem- 
porary writing in America (and also with such tech- 
nical matters as the latest printing and publishing 
techniques). 


A short anthology of unpublished poems by the 
leading American poets of the day. 


Contemporary criticisms of some of the chief American 
books from back issues of the Literary Supplement. 


@ Introductory articles by Edith Sitwell, W. H. Auden. 


ORDER NOW as copies are limited 
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4 bape Epc is dead does not mean the end of European 

unity but only that Europe must now be united in 
another way, with a new structure built upon new 
foundations. The plans that must now be drawn up 
can be far more effective than the plan that the French 
Parliament turned down. The staff-written editorial 
faces—on the whole optimistically—the problem of 
where we go from here. 

The Russians have been riding high these days— 
between the Geneva Conference and the ruin of Epc. 
But their main concern, as described by Isaac 
Deutscher, is with Germany; and just as long as 
France and Germany agree that Germany must not 
remain unarmed, the Russians cannot claim complete 
success. On pages 24 and 25 are important statements 
by Adenauer and Mendés-France that have not been 
given much space in the American press. Edmond 
Taylor gives a detailed account of how Epc was struck 
down—mostly by unskillful supporters. 

Our National Correspondent, Theodore H. White, 
concludes his two-part article on American science. 

H. W. Blakeley, who discusses army morale, com- 
manded an infantry division in the Second World War. 

The camera company on which A. R. Godsil reports 
of course does not exist—nor does “Mr. Godsil” except 
as a pen name. But this little financial fable is based 
on firsthand observation. 

When Doris Peel accepted a young man’s invita- 
tion to the movies in Berlin, she discovered that while 
Germans may deny their memories, they cannot 
abolish them. Miss Peel’s latest book, The Inward 
Journey, was published by Houghton Mifflin. 

The Englishman who writes under the name of 
Ray Alan is what used to be called a “globe-trotter,” 
that is to say, a traveler interested in travel for itself. 

Bill Mauldin recalls his days on Stars and Stripes 
when, to the infantry’s delight, he first created the 
forlorn figures of Willie and Joe. 

Robert Bingham of our staff has no interest what- 
ever in panning a lot of bad movies. His regular 
reports, beginning in this issue, will deal only with 
films he likes well enough to recommend. 

Goddard Lieberson, back from a summer in Eu- 
rope, resumes his “Conversations on Music.” 

We are happy to publish a chapter from Malcolm 
Cowley’s book The Literary Situation, which will 
be issued by the Viking Press in October. 

Book reviews are by Christine Weston, author of 
Indigo, and Professor Henry Steele Commager of 
Columbia University. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘The Unity Europe Can Have 


ITH THE REPUDIATION by the French National 

Assembly of the European Defense Community, 
the Atlantic world has given itself over to an orgy of 
mutual criticism, complaint, frustration, and hypocrisy. 
The chief object of this community exasperation is 
France. The exasperation with the French may be well 
justified. Epc was a French idea; we bought it at 
French insistence over deep initial misgivings, did our 
best to nourish it, had faith in the French plan long 
after the French themselves had begun to doubt it. 
We are baffled as well as annoyed, because this French 
Government is the first since the war that is doing 
what our diplomacy has always urged as France’s first 
duty—putting its own house in order, to make France 
strong, to secure the base that must be firm under the 
weight of France’s responsibilities. 

But to see France as the root of the Atlantic crisis is to 
misread the moment entirely. It is not a post-mortem 
apportionment of guilt that is required now; it is to 
tackle the central source of European disturbances, 
which remains, as it has remained for a full generation, 
Germany. 


menica has had a peculiar blind spot about Ger- 
A many since the beginning of this century. Though 
the two most expensive wars of our history were fought 
against and launched by Germany, though our budget 
and our politics are shaped by these wars as far into 
the future as anyone can see, Germany has rarely, if 
ever, been the object of national debate, great or small. 
In peace as in war, from the Dawes Plan through D-Day 
to the Contracts of Bonn, Germany has been a subject 
to be attacked as an appalling collection of administra- 
tive problems unrelated to any fundamental policy. 
The closest approach to the latter was our sponsorship 
of epc. This was a grand scheme, and, if it had worked, 
brilliant. Its essence was that France would handle 
Germany for us. Now that the French have refused, we 
are back at scratch, or rather back with the same 
problem that faced us in 1947—how to control Ger- 
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many, make and keep it prosperous and democratic, 
denying its crescent energies both to the sinister forces 
within it and to Communist diplomacy on the frontier. 


Integration and Soldiers 


It was just four years ago this month that the U.S. 
government presented its partners, France and Britain, 
at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in New York, with 
the categorical demand that Germany be rearmed. No 
public debate had taken place in America on this 
historic decision; no Senatorial committee had held 
hearings on the wisdom or folly of rearming our late 
enemy. The decision had been taken for us by the 
Communists when they crossed the 38th parallel in 
June, 1950. We were faced with a new disaster in Asia; 
the Communists had already mobilized their ominous 
East German mercenaries in the Bereitschaften squads; 
total Allied military strength in western Europe came 
to less than eight divisions (against a Russian twenty- 
two); and the only easily available increment of strength 
to western forces seemed to be a swift mobilization of 
German troops. So it seemed to our Allies too. The 
British immediately accepted our proposal. The French, 
with the scars of German occupation still unhealed, 
accepted it too—but with a twist. 

The French twist was to link German rearmament 
—in Paris the most unpopular idea conceivable—with 
European union, perhaps the most stirring new po- 
litical enthusiasm in France since the war. After an 
initial period of unenchantment, it slowly dawned on 
American diplomats that this was a great idea. It 
bracketed the two things we wanted most in Europe 
—some form of European social and economic “in- 
tegration” with hard, helmeted German fighting men. 

The treaty that finally emerged after some twenty 
months of negotiation was a cumbersome inches-thick 
document. It was vulnerable the way so many emer- 
gency measures are—conceived to meet imminent peril 
rather than designed for permanent usefulness. The chief 
flaw of Epc was that the political content, the framé of 
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supranational control, was too fragile to govern a vast 
military machine with its imperative demands on 
national budgets and taxation. 

Once the peril in which Epc was conceived was past 
—once the Russians after Stalin’s death were able to 
shift ground and maneuver, once the war in Korea 
was settled, when the sound of guns died out—all the 
logical objections sensible men could make to the 
document came to the surface. The actual military 
deployment of units as stipulated in the treaty was, 
and is, questionable; the changes required in the French 
Constitution were fundamental; the budgeting called 
for a vast increase in expenditures on ground forces at 
a moment when we in America were slashing these 
expenditures; and, above all, the constitutional struc- 
ture of which Epc was supposed to be the military part 
was never spelled out in the treaty but left for later 
definition. 

Until 1953 it might have been possible to find a 
majority even in the French Assembly to vote for 
the treaty and overlook its flaws. From the spring of 
1953 on, this became increasingly unlikely. The success 
of the American nuclear ground-weapons program had 
made the German divisions no longer the sine qua non 
of western defense. At the same time the German eco- 
nomic revival sparked by American aid had shown 
how little the sources of German energy had been 
affected by the war. 

It was here that we failed. What American diplomacy 
has needed ever since the shift in Russian maneuver 
has been a true “New Look.” Such a New Look at the 
world had been taken by American diplomats in 1947 
and again in 1950. In 1953 another New Look was 
already overdue. Instead, Washington merely re- 
polished Mr. Truman’s and Mr. Acheson’s diplomacy 
long after events had made it obsolete. In effect, it 
carried out the policies of 1950 only to bury them. 


The Assembly of Europe 


What has to be done now is not at all easy—yet far 
from hopeless. The first step must, of course, be to dis- 
sociate the two concepts so unfortunately bundled to- 
gether in the emergency wrapping of Epc. European 
union and German rearmament must be examined 
separately. 

It would be a mistake to assume from the French 
vote on Epc that European union is dead. Over and 
over again in the debate, speakers of the utmost hos- 
tility to Epc voiced their concern for and devotion to 
some form of European union. If the Epc, in its tangled 
form, could muster 264 votes to support it, the draft 
treaty for an elective assembly of Europe—as initialed 
last year by the six epc powers—should carry a solid 
majority. Even Mendés-France in his climactic speech 
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went out of his way to express his faith in such an 
assembly. 


It will be difficult to launch a new drive for European 


union this winter; yet it is not impossible. And too 


much hope and effort have been invested in Europe 
not to make the try. 

This try, however, will now require something new— 
a stimulus from the outside. Clearly, this can only come 
from one source, the Atlantic community, and its leader, 
the United States. 

The same kind of stimulus is necessary to solve the 
second half of epc’s unfinished business—German re- 
armament. Germany cannot be granted the uncon- 
trolled power to raise and dispose its own military 
forces. It cannot take on sole responsibility for con- 
trolling a new Wehrmacht. Germany can only be 
rearmed within a grand coalition where its military 
power is kept in check by the superior energies of a 
number of partners. 


T IS OUR GOOD FORTUNE, and the legacy of the previous 
Administration to the present one, that such a grand 
coalition does exist. Its military name is Nato. Its po- 
litical name—and still little more than a name—is the 
Atlantic community. It is within this community that 
the Germans can be rearmed without danger, that the 
Europeans can be united without feeling they are “left 
alone with the Germans.” 

This is primarily America’s business. We have tried 
delegating these essential tasks to France, and France 
has confessed its inability to meet them. To delegate 
them to Germany would be dangerous madness. It 
would be pleasant if the British would handle Europe 
for us. We have tried that too. Back in 1949, when 
the Marshall Plan’s early dream of a united Europe 
included Britain, the British flatly told us that they 
would go only so far in binding their destinies with 
those of Europe as the Congress of the United States 
would go in binding America’s—but not one step 
further. 

It is thus within the frame of the Atlantic community 
that the next moves must be made. The specific ways 
of creating the union of Europe as a constituent federa- 
tion within the larger, looser Atlantic federation, the 
specific ways of tying German troops into the command 
and supply system of NaTo, are as various as our imagi- 
nation and daring permit. What is clear is this: If the 
Atlantic world is to harness the power of Germany and 
unify Europe, the job must be done under American 
leadership and be backed by American example. If 
economic, military, and trading policies are going to 
be synchronized, ours must be synchronized too. We 
cannot sublease to other nations our responsibility and 
our security. 
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HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 
by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need much less 
money if you retire to the country, and now a 
new book shows over and over again how to make 
the money you do need, whether you retire with 
or without a lot of money in the bank. 

Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for 
the retired man or woman wanting to make their 
own way,” says the Chicago Daily News. 


With this book, you learn: 


—how to make the most income from tourist cabins 
and a trailer camp (including where to locate 
for the most business at highest rentals); 

—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week end 
roadstand (even if you never raise a green 
thing); 

—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living 
on your own bit of land; 

—the best way known to learn which business to 
start; 

—the only sure way to get a good buy in a business 
= up for sale; 

—how a $2500 investment in a part-time business 
will bring you all the income a retired family 
may need in the country; 

—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy 
to start part-time enterprises that pay well in 
the country (from renting out equipment for 
hows end farming to dozens of other profitable 
ideas). 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check off the 
ways you’d like to earn a small income in the 
country. See how easily they make retirement 
possible for you—now. Despite its big size, HOW 
TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY costs 
only $1. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. 
Yor your copy, use coupon below. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 
at a resort in the U.S.) 

Do you know where to find'the world’s best mountain 
nideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
xnow which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of 
servants for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonder- 
lands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months 
at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of — time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you ean do 
on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
‘ises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Where Will You Go In Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And 
if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of ail, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retire- 
ment prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best accommoda- 
tions and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide 
you, you'll find a real “paradise”—just the spot which 
has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


if You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pin- 
point the towns you want to know about if you’re 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a 
business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run 
a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to 
help out your income, he tells you where to pick up 
extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, 
or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives 
you the facts you need to find exactly what you 
want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps and 
well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you 
went to Florida blind. 

For your copy use coupon below. 


c> FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


r Mail to 


I have enclosed $...... (cash, check, or money order). 

Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 

| money if I am not satisfied. 

! © BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 

| © WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME—in New 

1 Engiand, Florida, the South and Southwest, California, 

| Hawaii and other places where life is pleasant on a small 

\ income. $1. 

| O Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
co Y. $1. 

1 O) NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA--where to retire, vacation, 
get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 

10 SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 
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How the Russians Bet a Little 
In Asia to Win a Lot in Europe 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


HE CEASE-FIRE in Indo-China that 

was arranged last July in Geneva 
throws new light on Soviet foreign 
policy. This is the second armistice 
agreement concluded since Stalin’s 
death in March, 1953, the first 
being the agreement on Korea. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov may be regarded as the 
prime mover of both. Toward the 
end of the Stalin era, the flames of 
war seared the fringes of Asia and 
threatened to spread. Now, a year 
and a half since Stalin’s death, there 
is no ground war on the mainland of 
Asia. The contrast speaks for itself, 
although the present situation may 
not last long. 

One significant difference _ be- 
tween the armistice in Korea and 
the cease-fire in Indo-China should 
be noted. In Korea the Communists 
could not hope to gain much 
ground through further fighting un- 
less China intervened on a more 
massive scale or unless Russia was 
willing to become directly involved 
in the conflict. But China and 
Russia were no more inclined to ex- 
tend the war beyond Korea than 
was the United States. That armi- 
stice reflected a military stalemate. 

There was nothing like a stale- 
mate in Indo-China. Up to the 
moment of cease-fire, Ho Chi Minh’s 
armies had been on the move and 
their fighting spirit was high. The 
siege and capture of Dienbienphu 
had increased their confidence. Bao 
Dai’s Vietnamese Administration was 
demoralized. The French expedi- 
tionary force was a prey to dejection. 
When Pierre Mendés-France became 
France’s Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister, he was told by the British that, 
according to their own and U.S. in- 
formation, Ho Chi Minh’s troops 
were capable of seizing Saigon, near 
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the southernmost tip of Indo-China, 
within less than six months. Mendés- 
France had no need to learn this 
from outsiders; the French in Viet- 
nam had felt and known it for some 
time, and Mendés-France had _ re- 
peatedly warned the French Parlia- 
ment of the desperate military 
situation. 

Red Light 

Ho Chi Minh was carried to vic- 
tory on a high tide of popular revo- 
lution, as Mao Tse-tung had been in 
1948-1949. He had virtually shat- 


tered the French expeditionary force 
in the Red River delta, and he was 





Ho Chi Minh 


confident that he could seize the 
rest of the country in a few lightning 
offensives. However, during an in- 
terval in the Geneva Conference 
Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier 
and Foreign Minister, paid Ho a 
visit to tell him that he must stop 
short and content himself with only 
half the prize that lay within his 


grasp. 





The record of their meeting, if 
one exists, may well be one of the 
dramatic documents of contempo- 
rary history. Ho Chi Minh could not | 
but feel that the settlement which 
Chou En-lai was proposing was 
almost a betrayal of Indo-Chinese 
Communism. It had nothing or little 
to do with the balance of strength 
on the spot. Modeled on the ominous 
Korean precedent, it split Vietnam 
along the 17th: parallel, leaving 
Communism dominant in the north 
and anti-Communism in control 
of the south, and it veiled the act 
of partition with a promise of elec- 
tions and unification in a problem- 
atic future. In short, the armistice 
would create a political state of 
affairs that could be justified only 
by assuming the existence of a mili- 
tary stalemate. 

Molotov and Chou En-lai certain- 
ly appealed to Ho Chi Minh’s inter- 
nationalist loyalty: As a good Com- 
munist he would surely subordinate 
local Indo-Chinese aspirations to 
the over-all strategy of the Soviet 
bloc. That strategy demanded that 
Moscow and Peking should give the 
western world an object lesson in 
“peaceful coexistence.” 


His WAS not a matter of mere 
propaganda. Stalin’s successors 
have apparently reached the conclu- 
sion that the idea of “peaceful co- 
existence” must be given a new in- 
terpretation. At a time when local 
wars threaten a world-wide atomic 
and hydrogen conflagration, “peace- 
ful coexistence” requires that local 
wars be brought under control and 
stopped. At least for the time being, 
they have been brought under con- 
trol. 
The new interpretation of “peace- 
ful coexistence” has shown itself also 
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in the efforts of Soviet diplomacy 
to interpose a solid neutral buffer 
between the Soviet bloc and the At- 
lantic powers. In Stalin’s day Mos- 
cow had only derision for the advo- 
cates of any “third force” and 
treated them as hypocritical agents 
of the Atlantic bloc. In the last few 
months both Moscow and Peking 
have heaped praise on Nehru; they 
no longer treat India and the so- 
called Colombo grouping of nations 
as “puppets of western imperialism.” 
On the contrary, the neutrals are 
now spoken of with sympathy and 
respect. “He who is not with us is 
against us” seems no longer to be 
a guiding principle for Molotov or 
Chou En-lai; they have abandoned 
the slogan to certain politicians and 
diplomats in the West. 

, The Soviet calculation is un- 


Aoubtedly shrewd. If Ho Chi Minh’s 


armies had swooped down upon 
Hanoi and Saigon, if they had con- 
tinued to fight in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, the neutral camp in Asia 
would have dispersed in panic and 
cried for western help. Nehru him- 
self might have become the ardent 
champion of a Southeast Asia collec- 
tive defense treaty. Now neutral Asia 
rejoices over the cease-fire in Indo- 
China and solemnly vows friendship 
to China. For the Soviet bloc this 
is a greater gain than the capture 
of another few thousand square 
miles of Indo-Chinese jungle. 


The Stake Was EDC 


This is not the first time Soviet 
diplomacy has yielded space to gain 
time or ceded positions in one part 
of the world to gain ground in an- 
other. Molotov had no sooner re- 
turned from Geneva to Moscow than 
he made it’ clear in the two notes 
sent out to the western powers at 


)the end of July and the beginning 


f August that the stakes for which 
e had played during the Indo- 
Chinese game were mostly German. 
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It was in Indo-China, according 
to Molotov’s scheme, that the Euro- 


| pean Defense Community was to die. 


Russia helped France pull clear of 
a ruinous and hopeless colonial war 
on the tacit assumption that France 
would obstruct Germany’s rearma- 
ment within Epc and refuse to play 


jan effective part in any anti-Soviet 


alliance. Mendés-France may have 
said or done nothing to encourage 
such an assumption, but this did not 


| prevent the Soviet Foreign Minister 


from basing his policy on it. In do- 
ing so Molotov faced, of course, a 
number of risks. 

There certainly existed a school 
of thought in Moscow that argued 
thus: If the French were allowed to 
disengage from Indo-China and free 
their military resources from the 
drain of a hopeless colonial war, 
they would be less afraid of a Ger- 
man-dominated Epc and would use 
their increased freedom of move- 
ment in Europe against Russia. 
Molotov decided in favor of the 
subtler policy, calculating that a 
“generous” armistice in Indo-China 
would decisively turn an apprehen- 
sive French opinion and a hesitant 
Parliament and Government ag «inst 
Epc. His assumption was soon pioved 
correct. 


June 17, 1953 


On Indo-China the Communist 
bloc played from strength. Its di- 
plomacy had plenty of room for 
maneuver. It could afford to be sup- 
ple and subtle. Freed from the para- 
lyzing fear of Stalin, Molotov sur- 
prised the western Ministers by a 
tactical elasticity and politeness of 
manner of which they had held him 
to be incapable. There was, in ad- 
dition, a curious change from his 
own behavior at the Berlin Confer- 
ence a few months earlier, where he 
had been playing from weakness. 
The Berlin Conference convened 
on January 25, 1954, before Soviet 


policy had fully recovered from the 
shock of the Berlin rising of June 
17, 1953. That revolt had revealed 
for all to see the utter failure 
of Soviet policy in East Germany. 
Soviet tanks quelled the rioting, but 
what followed was a cataclysm in 
Moscow and the downfall of Lavrenti 
Beria, who was accused of “plotting 
to yield East Germany to western 
imperialism.” Molotov was negoti- 
ating with the western Ministers 
only a few weeks after Beria’s exe- 
cution. He had to demonstrate that 
he was not going to commit the 
crime imputed to Beria; thus he had 
to be firm and unyielding over Ger- 
many. 

More than a year has passed since 
the rising, a year of strange calm in 
East Germany. Does it augur an- 
other storm or indicate apathy 
and prostration? Moscow apparently 
holds that the Russian position in 
Germany has been considerably 
strengthened; that after the lesson 
of one abortive rising, the East Ger- 
mans have no desire to rise again; 
and that for the first time since 1945, 
the political ferment in West Ger- 
many is beginning to favor Russia. 


HAT, in this situation, are the 
aims of Soviet policy in Ger- 
many? 

It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the avowed aims and the real 
ones. One ostensible aim is to pre- 
vent the revival of German mili- 
tarism, which, twice within the life- 
time of one generation, has launched 
German armies against Russia and 
western Europe. Soviet propagandists 
have dwelt on this because the mem- 
ories of the German invasions are 
fresh and painful in the minds of 
Russians and western Europeans. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the fear of Germany’s new military 
power really haunts Moscow’s rulers. 
The strategists of the Kremlin coldly 
calculate the economic—demographic 
as well as industrial—and political 
factors that enter into the balance 
of strength between Russia and a 
rearmed Germany. Such a calcula- 
tion inevitably leads them to the 
conclusion that German militarism 
by itself cannot, in the foreseeable 
future, become ever again the mortal 
threat to Russia it used to be. In 
the First World War, the Russian 
armament industry was only-a small 
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fraction of the German. On the eve 
of the Second World War, Russia’s 
heavy industries were roughly level 
with Germany’s. At present they are 
three to four times larger than Ger- 
many’s, and the discrepancy is al- 
most certain to grow even wider in 
Russia’s favor. 

But it is only between Russia and 
Germany that the balance of power 
has changed so dramatically. No 
comparable shift has occurred in the 
relationship between Germany and 
western Europe. A new Wehrmacht 
would hardly have much chance of 
success in a new march toward the 
Volga or the Dnieper. But it might 
still reach the Marne, the Seine, the 
Loire, and the English Channel. 
Paris and even London have much 
more real reason to fear German re- 
armament than has Moscow. 

In any case, Moscow already has 
reconciled itself to the prospect of 
a rearmed Germany. In none of the 
schemes for a German settlement 
which the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
has worked out in the last few years 
is Germany denied the right to pos- 
sess its own armed forces. These 
schemes have contrasted sharply 
with earlier Soviet plans, based on 
the Potsdam Agreement, which pro- 
vided for Germany's complete de- 
militarization. 

True enough, the new Soviet 
schemes propose that Germany 
should be allowed to possess defen- 
sive forces only. But this is no more 
than a face-saving formula or an 
escape clause. Neither the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry nor the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff takes the distinction be- 
tween defensive and offensive forces 
seriously—and both are certain to 
hold the view that once German re- 
armament is under way, its momen- 
tum will sweep away all limitations 
imposed by the victors of 1945. 


Nationalism as Before 


The real purpose of Soviet policy 
is therefore not so much to prevent 
German rearmament as to ensure 
that Germany's military power is not 
harnessed to the Atlantic alliance. 
Yet even Epc did not loom as large 
in Soviet eyes as it might have ap- 
peared from Soviet propaganda. 
Moscow had never taken seriously 
the blueprints for European or 
western European integration which 
have been put forward in recent 
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years. It never believed that Euro- 
pean capitalism would be able, even 
under American auspices, to over- 
come the inertia of the old nation- 
states and their centrifugal tend- 
encies. 

Just as long, however, as the Gov- 
ernments and the political parties 
of western Europe behaved as if 
they were ready to abandon the ram- 
parts of nationalism and to devote 
themselves to a supranational cause, 
Moscow’s position was somewhat 
awkward. There was a certain attrac- 
tion in the new supranational lan- 
guage of anti-Communism which 
Moscow could not easily belittle. 
But that attraction has decreased. 
Western Europe has once again 
shown its old face, twisted and dis- 
figured by nationalist passion. Mos- 


cow’s propagandists are once again 
free to describe the unity of the anti- 
Communist world as a myth. 


a FROM this propaganda ad- 
vantage, Soviet post-Stalin di- 
plomacy is reaping more specific ben- 
efits. The rearmament of Germany 
has, in any case, been delayed; and 
even if the delay turns out to be a 
short one, Moscow can now assume 
that every step forward in the recon- 
stitution of Germany's sovereignty 
and of its armed power will be ac- 
companied by a recrudescence of in- 
tense Franco-German hostility and 
by a deepening of other divisions in 
the western world. This was indeed 
what Stalin forecast in his last mes- 
sage to the Communist Party in Oc- 





tober, 1952, when he hinted that 
France was the weakest link in the 
Atlantic alliance, the link at which 
the whole chain might break. 

Moscow will now watch with re- 
doubled attention the new political 
ferment in France. During the Brus- 
sels Conference, Herr Adenauer was 
warned that if he rejected the 
French Premier's “modified Epc,” the 
next French Government might be 
formed by a Popular Front. This 
may not be in Moscow’s plans at all, 
for the formation of a Popular Front 
might easily give the anti-Commu- 
nist and the anti-Russian feeling in 
western Europe a stimulus and 
strength that it has been lacking 
in recent years. But Moscow may 
not be in a position to control the 
drift of emotion and the political 
realignments taking shape inside 
France. 

Premier Mendés-France has gone 
on record as being opposed to the 
neutralization of Germany. But on 
this point Mendés-France’s support- 
ers are divided. There are those who 
argue that after Germany has been 
rearmed and included, in some form 
or another, in the Atlantic alliance, 
Russia will no longer be willing to 
negotiate over Germany and to make 
any concessions. There are also those 
who say that in that event Russia will 
negotiate not with France, the United 
States, and Great Britain, but with 
Germany—in order to bribe it away 
from the Atlantic powers. 


§ pe: PRINCIPAL immediate purpose 
of Soviet policy, according to 
many indications, is to bring about 
a withdrawal of all occupation 
armies from Germany. The Soviets 
feel that as long as the Russian and 
the Anglo-American armies confront 
one another in Germany, the chiel 
danger of a third world war lies 
there. Therefore they want to elimi- 
nate that front and create a no man’s 
land between the Soviet bloc and the 
armed power of the United States. 

The enigmatic character of Soviet 
policy on this point springs from the 
circumstance that Stalin's successors 
have not made up their minds about 
the price they are prepared to pay 
for a withdrawal of the occupation 
armies. 

Immediately after Stalin’s death 
his successors prepared almost open- 
ly to dismantle the Pieck-Ulbricht 
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régime in East Germany. Then the 
rising of June, 1953, made them 
aware that they were in danger of 
being routed even before they had 
completed the preliminaries to a re- 
treat. The new order of the day was: 
no retreat, no withdrawal. Such was 
still the mood in Moscow even at 
the time of the Berlin Conference; 
and so when the western Ministers 
countered Molotov’s proposals for 
military evacuation of Germany by 
asking whether Russia would per- 
mit free elections in East Germany, 
Molotov could give no clear or satis- 
lactory answer. 

Above all, Soviet policy was ham- 
strung by the fear that a Russian 
retreat from Germany might be 
turned into a rout. Military evacua- 
tion might serve as a signal for a new 
rising in East Germany, and this 
could easily lead to upheavals in 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


p« ABOXICALLY, despite all the dif- 
ferences of context and motive, 
the policy of the western powers has 
been dominated by a similar fear— 
the fear that for the West, too, re- 
treat might become rout. After the 
military evacuation of Germany the 
Russian armies would still be stand- 
ing on the Oder or on the Bug, only 
a few dozen or a few hundred miles 
from Berlin, while the American 
forces would be withdrawn across 
the ocean. Then all western Europe 
would be at Russia’s mercy. This 
fear would not be much abated even 
if the Russians agreed to free elec- 
tions in East Germany and aban- 
doned the Pieck-Ulbricht Govern- 
ment. 

The diplomatic deadlock over 
Germany reflects the pressure of these 
two great fears. 

Can a new European conlerence, 
proposed by the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, do anything to break the dead- 
lock? 


A New Conference? 


Moscow has recently hinted that it 
would come to such a conference 
with greater and more definite con- 
cessions than those it has proposed 
hitherto. There have been signs that 
Soviet policymakers have once again 
been weighing the pros and cons of 
keeping the Pieck-Ulbricht team in 
office. Once again Soviet representa- 
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tives in Berlin have been paying a 
great deal of attention to such non- 
Communist German politicians as 
have cared to listen, telling them 
that Russia is prepared to go to very 
great lengths to secure Germany's 
reunification, and that the East Ger- 
man régime will most surely net be 
allowed to stand in the way. 

The main problem for Moscow is 
whether any compromise solution 
can be found between the present 
total occupation of Germany, with 
all its inherent dangers to peace, 
and that total military evacuation 
which both Russia and the West 
fear equally, each in a_ differ- 
ent way and each for a different 
reason. During the Berlin Confer- 
ence the Soviet Foreign Minister 
proposed that after their military 
evacuation the occupying powers 
should leave limited contingents in 
Germany entrusted with certain su- 
pervisory functions. The western 
Ministers found this proposal un- 
acceptable. It amounted to total 
military evacuation and left Russia 
the full benefit of geographic prox- 
imity to western Europe. 


ips STILL remains the possibility 
of an arrangement which would 
consist not in a complete withdrawal 
of occupation armies but in their 
falling back to the fringes of Ger- 
many. The Russians would hold to 
the Oder-Neisse line, and the western 
armies would take up positions at 
the Rhine. An all-German Govern- 
ment, freely elected, could then 
achieve the unification of Germany 
and the revival of German sov- 
ereignty. 

From Russia’s viewpoint the ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement 
would consist in the interposition of 
a sort of no man’s land between the 
armed forces of the two blocs. 

From the West’s point of view this 
solution might have the advantage 
that it would not allow Russia to 
exploit its geographic proximity, 
would not leave Germany and west- 
ern Europe at Russia's mercy, and 
would enable the powers to pursue 
from Germany's fringes the objec- 
tives of policy they have pursued 
for nearly a decade by total occupa- 
tion of Germany. 

This solution appeals to one very 
important political factor in Ger- 
many—the Socialist Party led by 


Erich Ollenhauer. In the West 
German Republic, with its predom- 
inantly rural and CathoJic Rhine- 
landers and Bavarians, th: Socialist 
Party can only be a minority, large 
but ineffective. Its strength has tra- 
ditionally lain in Berlin, Prussia, 
and Saxony, in what is today the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. If the So- 
cialists were to be readmitted in that 
zone and allowed to come into the 
open and take part in elections, they 
would in all probability emerge as 
a majority party capable of forming 
the first genuine all-German Govern- 
ment. (It is possible, even probable, 
that the Socialists would then coa- 
lesce with the Christian Democrats 
as their Austrian comrades have 
done.) 

The Russians have done every- 
thing to encourage these hopes in 
the Socialist Party of Germany. 
Despite his fundamentally pro-west- 
ern and anti-Russian attitude, Ollen- 
hauer has therefore been loud in de- 
manding that the Atlantic powers 
lend a more attentive ear to the pro- 
posals and suggestions that Molotov 
has reade or that he is preparing to 
make. 


gery EVENTS have underlined 
even more vividly the elements 
ol weakness in Herr Adenauer’s posi- 
tion. That personalities eminent in 
the Adenauer régime should seek 
refuge in East Germany is sympto- 
matic of the new ferment in Ger- 
many. The collapse of Epc intensifies 
that ferment. Demands are being 
made more loudly than before for a 
new four-power conference. 

This demand, now rising simul- 
taneously on both sides of the 
Rhine, is pleasant music to Soviet 
ears. And a persistent American re- 
fusal to listen to the demand may 
make the music even sweeter. 
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The Long Weekend 
That Killed EDC 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
A FEW MINUTES before the French 
National Assembly voted to 


bury the European army treaty, a 
wild and shaggy figure jumped up 
in one of the steeply sloping aisles 
and shouted: “I bring you a substi- 
tute for Epc—love thy neighbor!” 

Though the proposal was no more 
impractical than many others that 
had been heard, the speaker was 
quickly identified as a disciple of the 
“Christ of Montfavet”—a Gallic 
Father Divine—and was ejected from 
the Chamber. He explained he had 
slipped past the guards by posing as 
a Socialist Deputy. 

This grotesque little incident 
aptly expressed the mood of unreal- 
ity that characterized the abortive 
yet transcendentally important de- 
bate on Epc: Almost up to the last 
minute it seemed as if a great his- 
toric tragedy was doomed to be acted 
out in irrelevance and total con- 
fusion. It was only when a motion 
filed by an obscure right-wing Dep- 
uty to dismiss Epc without bothering 
to hear the arguments in its favor 
carried by 319 to 264 votes that one 
realized something irreparable had 
happened. By then it was all over. 

No historic fatality had produced 
this result except the usual fatality 
that dooms all political causes when 
sound leadership is lacking. On sev- 
eral occasions men of good will and 
good sense had seemed on the point 
of successfully uniting their efforts 
to get control of events. Each time 
some human failure, fumble, or mis- 
understanding frustrated them. 

4 ‘Walkout ’Forestalled 

The first occasion followed immedi- 
ately after Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France’s return from the abortive 
Six-Power Conference at Brussels, 
when on Friday, August 27, the 
day before the opening debate in 
the Assembly, the Cabinet met to 
try to work out a common strategy. 

As expected, anti- and pro-rpc 
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Ministers of the Cabinet quickly 
deadlocked. Three of the latter, 
Hugues, Petit, and Bourgés-Mau- 
noury, finally announced they were 
quitting and started to walk out 
of the crystal-chandeliered council 
room at the Elysée Palace. Mendés- 
France, glum and weary, could not 
shake their resolution. Finally, Presi- 
dent René Coty, the jovial and hand- 
some Norman politician who last 
winter was lifted out of dignified ob- 
scurity in the Senate to become Presi- 
dent of France, demonstrated that 
he was more than a traditional 
figurehead. Firmly instructing the 
three dissident Ministers to cool 
off in the garden, he ordered them 
not to leave the premises until he 
called for them. Then he suspended 
the meeting and closeted himself 
with Mendés-France for a heart-to- 
heart talk. 

As a result of these and other 
similar moves, by the end of that day 
the political barometer had swung 
from “Hurricane” to “Fair” for the 
first time since Brussels. With all 
three walkout Ministers back in the 
Cabinet, Coty returned to Norman- 
dy and the Government was unani- 
mously agreed—so it was rumored, at 
least—to support a motion in the 
Assembly for an adjournment of the 
Epc debate until September 15, dur- 
ing which period of grace Mendés- 
France would make a new attempt 
to reach some acceptable compromise 
with the other five Brussels powers. 

The three ex-dissident Ministers 
were working out the text of the ad- 
journment motion with the pro-Epc 
general staff—Bidault, Schuman, Pi- 
nay, Reynaud, René Mayer, and 
others—in one of the Assembly’s 
caucus rooms strewn with cigarette 
butts, half-eaten sandwiches, empty 
beer bottles, and discarded adjec- 
tives. A few minor details remained 
to be settled, and just before mid- 
night the pro-Epc Figaro went to bed 
with the confident headline: accorp 
IN SIGHT BETWEEN PARTISANS OF EDC 


AND GOVERNMENT ON THE RESUMPTION 
OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE SIX. 

Seldom in its history has Figaro 
let its leaders down so badly. Exactly 
what went wrong is still the subject 
of partisan dispute, but the general 
pattern of disaster was clear. At 
the same time that Mendeés-France 
was trying to appease a delegation of 
violently anti-eEvc Gaullists who 
rushed around after dinner to up- 
braid him for appeasing the other 
five Brussels powers, the pro-EDC po- 
liticos, who also happened to be 
leaders of Mendés-France’s parlia- 
mentary Opposition, were telling one 
another they had that smart-aleck on 
the run at last and that it would be 
a pity to let him off too easily. Line 
by line and comma by comma, each 
side stealthily but half unconscious- 
ly retreated from the agreement 
reached earlier at the Elysée Palace— 
an agreement which had been ex- 
tremely vague to start with. 

By shortly after midnight both 
sides had stretched their compromise 
to the breaking point. This became 
apparent when a pro-Epc delegation 
led by Reynaud and Mendeés-France’s 
fellow party member Yvon Delbos 
arrived at the Premier’s office with 
the text of an adjournment motion 
which, in the same breath, repu- 
diated the Premier’s conduct of the 
Brussels negotiations and called on 
him to start them anew—or so it 
seemed to his supporters. He retali- 
ated by declaring that he would 
accept no adjournment motion 
that did not include a specific vote 
of confidence in his conduct of the 
Brussels negotiations—a large and 
bitter pill for the Opposition to 
swallow. Then he said bluntly that 
he was exhausted and wanted to go 
to bed. The pro-Epc delegation went 
raging home to their own beds con- 
vinced that they were victims of a 
coldly planned double cross. 


The Attack 


This was the atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion and embittered partisan- 
ship in which the public debate 
opened the following afternoon. 
Former Defense Minister Jules 
Moch, in his capacity as rapporteur 
of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee, led off the attack on Epc. 
As the rebel Socialist Deputy read 
his prepared speech in a dry, harsh 
voice, he made no pretense of ob- 
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jectivity. “The treaty was signed 
during the atomic age, which has 
now been superseded. . . .” Moch de- 
clared. “Today we are in the thermo- 
nuclear era.” Explaining that he was 
speaking on the basis of information 
about the U.S. Pacific tests obtained 
as a member of the French disarma- 
ment delegation to the United Na- 
tions, Moch said that whereas it 
would require six thousand old- 
fashioned atomic bombs to wipe out 
the population of France, fifteen 
thermonuclear bombs dropped in the 
right spots could do the job. Conse- 
quently, Moch argued, disarmament 
talks with the Soviets should have 
priority over the effort to recruit a 
few German divisions for defense of 
the West. The orator then followed 
with a detailed, almost pitilessly 
logical series of arguments dissect- 
ing the treaty’s military stipulations 
and constitutional contradictions. 

While Moch’s arguments were not 
unanswerable, they were based on 
months of conscientious analysis of 
the Epc treaty and other relevant 
documents. This was clearly appar- 
ent in his presentation and made a 
deep impression on the Assembly. 

The following speakers strength- 
ened and deepened this impression. 
During the long months when the 
EDC's supporters had claimed a ma- 
jority of the Assembly's votes, the 
opponents of Epc had stayed in con- 
trol of all the Assembly committees 
with a voice in ratification of the 
treaty. No attempt had been made 
by the epc’s adherents to shake this 
grip on the parliamentary mecha- 
nisms. Now, one by one, the rappor- 
teurs of five other committees fol- 
lowed Moch to the rostrum to voice 
the hostility of their groups to the 
treaty. 


dig EDC SUPPORTERS were visibly 
shaken by this avalanche though 
they knew in advance it was coming. 
The wiser of their leaders now be- 
gan to admit for the first time that 
Mendés-France had been right in 
warning that there was now a ma- 
jority against Epc in the Assembly 
and in proclaiming that the only hope 
of salvaging something out of the 
treaty was to seek an adjournment 
on the terms acceptable to him. 
This implied a decision on whether 
it was more desirable to try to un- 
seat the Premier or to win his co-op- 
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eration. A series of frantic huddles 
among EDC supporters was required 
before the majority of them finally 
agreed on a text of an adjournment 
motion that would not criticize the 
Premier’s conduct in Brussels. 


History on Sunday 


This timid and belated renewal of 
interparty truce evaporated when 
Mendés-France himself took the ros- 
trum the next day—Sunday, August 
29. In a three-hour talk he made it 





ADENAUER AND FRANCE 
EST GERMAN Chancellor 
Konrad Adenaver’s remark 

quoted in the Times of London that 
“Mendes-France wanted to destroy 
EDC” has been widely reported. 
His conclusion of the same inter- 
view has received less attention: “'! 
am still of the opinion that without 
an understanding between France 
and Germany there will be no 
Europe, and that the fate of France 
and the fate of Germany are in- 
divisible. Either both of us will fall 
into the hands of Russia or we 
shall both remain free.” 











clear that he was against Epc but 
was still a firm supporter of an At- 
lantic alliance. In cold print his 
speech reads like an objective pres- 
entation of all the arguments for 
and against ratifying Epc. But as de- 
livered, with all the tricks and in- 
nuendoes of forensic eloquence, it 
was a savage indictment of Epc and 
its supporters. On one occasion the 
Premier, referring to the members 
of the Brussels Conference, termed 
them “our five adversaries—pardon, 
I meant to say our five partners,” 
while the Deputies booed or cheered 
the ostensible slip according to their 
sentiments. At another point in the 
speech, the Premier remarked: “I 
have seen Frenchmen who seemed 
able to rise above national interest 
to attach themselves solely to the in- 
terest of the community they were re- 
sponsible for directing. I must say I 
have rarely seen the representatives 
of certain other countries act the 
same way.” This shaft, aimed partic- 
ularly at Jean Monnet, head of the 
Schuman Plan’s Coal and Steel Au- 
thority, brought thunderous ap- 
plause from the extreme Right and 


extreme Left, to both of whom Mon- 
net is anathema. 


4 ew the Premier concluded by 
reiterating his official position of 
neutrality with regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, his speech un- 
leashed an anti-Epc stampede that 
would have killed the treaty then 
and there if its adversaries had not 
overplayed their hand. The man 
who inadvertently gave the adher- 
ents of Epc one more fleeting chance 
was a sixty-six-year-old Deputy 
from Algiers named Adolphe Au- 
meran. A reserve general with an 
exaggerated military bearing, he 
mounted the rostrum to move “the 
previous question,” a parliamen- 
tary device to smother further debate 
by wiping the question of Epc from 
the Assembly’s agenda. Head thrown 
stiffly back as if fixed on the blue 
line of the Vosges in the far distance, 
Aumeran delivered an old-fashioned 
nationalist harangue. 

When Aumeran finally signed off 
amid general tumult, former Pre- 
mier Paul Reynaud, bouncing with 
indignation, jumped up to oppose 
the motion. “Mr. Premier!” he shout- 
ed at Mendés-France on the Gov- 
ernment bench beneath the rostrum. 
“A few minutes ago you told us our 
allies were pressing us to clarify our 
position about Epc. Is shutting off 
debate the way to clarify our posi- 
tion?” Reynaud’s intervention mo- 
mentarily turned the tide, and ap- 
plause from the floor showed that 
even adversaries of Epc deplored 
“strangulation” of debate. 

Recess was called; and in the 
course of a Cabinet meeting held 
in the intermission, Mendés-France 
found himself confronted by a new 
revolt of pro-Epc Ministers, who 
again threatened to resign unless the 
Government agreed to vote against 
the Aumeran motion. The Premier 
worked himself out of this difficulty 
by arranging a gentleman’s agree- 
ment between the adversaries and 
adherents of Epc whereby the former 
agreed not to press for a vote on the 
Aumeran motion until the end of 
debate if the other side would hold 
up its motion for adjournment. 

By entering this agreement, the 
supporters of Epc missed their last 
chance to save the treaty. If they 
had insisted on a showdown Sunday 
night, they could almost certainly 
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have defeated the Aumeran motion 
and with the momentum thus 
gained might possibly have forced 
through their adjournment motion 
calling for new Brussels talks. In- 
stead, they waited until next morn- 
ing, when the golden moment had 
passed, and then recklessly, inele- 
gantly, suicidally broke the truce 
on a shabby pretext and insisted that 
their adjournment motion be put to 
a vote. Their adversaries countered 
with a demand that the Aumeran 
motion be put to a vote first, and 
the stage was set for the final act of 
the tragedy. 


Last Act on Monday 


The star speaker for the Aumeran 
motion was Edouard Herriot, the 
cighty-two-year-old Radical leader, 
once a pillar ,of French interna- 
tionalism. Hunched and puffy, his 
swollen rheumatic leg sticking out in 
the aisle, his hands trembling so vio- 
lently he could not read his notes, 
the Nestor of French Republicanism 
brushed aside a portable microphone 
and in a quavering but perfectly 
audible voice launched into a ram- 
bling, often incoherent discourse. 

Occasionally Herriot thrilled the 
Deputies, listening in respectful 
silence, with flashes of his old lucid- 
ity and wit, but the speech as a 
whole was a lamentable effort. Not 
content, like Moch, to urge renewed 
efforts to bring the U.S.S.R. into a 
disarmament pact, Herriot remi- 
nisced sentimentally about the stir- 
ring times in 1924 when he had 
negotiated a diplomatic rapproche- 
ment with the Soviets. “From the 
day I negotiated this understanding 
I never had any trouble with Rus- 
sia,” Herriot said. “What about 
1939?” interrupted some voices on 
the Right. But Herriot did not heed 
and went rambling on about Russia 
to urge his good example on young 
Mendeés-France. 

Mercifully, the end was near. 
When Herriot had finished, pro-epc 
Socialist Christian Pineau, Deputy 
from Sarthe, made a passionate but 
dignified personal appeal to the Pre- 
mier to accept reconciliation with 
pro-Epc forces. Pineau’s deeply lined 
though still youthful-looking face, 
marked by tortures and imprison- 
ment during the Occupation, made 
his plea all the more moving, but 
Mendés-France sat in stony silence 
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and at last the vote got under way. 
There was a final bedlam scene 
after the vote was announced, with 
Communists, Gaullists, and adher- 
ents of Epc all bellowing “La Mar- 
seillaise” angrily at one another. 


“That wasn’t the kind of debate 
I wanted,” Mendés-France sadly re- 
marked to a group of Deputies who 
clustered around him in the lobby. 
“Now I've got to try to sew things 
up again.” 





Extracts from Premier Mendés- 
France’s speech in the French As- 
sembly before the vote on EDC: 


HAT MUST be the foundation 

for the government's foreign 
policy? The basis for our foreign 
policy is the Atlantic alliance, which 
marks the solidarity of the western 
nations. Lest there be any misunder- 
standing or doubt about it, | sol- 
emnly repeat that the present French 
Government will never accept any 
measure or proposal or suggestion 
that contradicts this alliance. 

An attempt has been made to dis- 
credit the Government by charging 
it with all manner of hidden inten- 
tions; it has been insinuated that 
we want to isolate France, shift our 
alliances, make France neutral, neu- 
tralize Germany. But on these ques- 
tions the Government's attitude has 
never varied: Its foreign policy, as 
defined by the man at the head of 
the Government, . . . remains linked 
to that of the West. We remain 
faithful to that alliance which gives 
us our security, and which we see 
as cordial co-operation between 
partners with equal rights, discussing 
together their common _interests, 
while each member remains judge 
of its own vital and essential na- 
tional interests. 

The search for peace which is the 
ultimate aim of all our diplomacy 
demands that we should work con- 
stantly to strengthen and develop 
the Atlantic community. 

| would like to indicate here our 
first duty toward the Atlantic alli- 
ance. 

The first task that the French Gov- 
ernment must accomplish in order 
to strengthen the community of the 
western nations is to strengthen 
France itself. Without a strong 
France and a strong French Union, 
there can be no strong Atlantic com- 
munity. 

To this task we have assigned top 
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priority. We brought the Indo-Chi- 
nese conflict to a close, we have 
drawn up an economic program, we 
have brought reform to North Africa. 
These are the three essential chap- 
ters in our action, and with them, 
in two months, | make bold to say, 
we have provided the Atlantic com- 
munity with a major asset—the re- 
newed possibility »f an economically 
stronger France. \ 

Another problem is that of Great 
Britain. It is an axiom of. French 
policy and has been for a long time 
—and | am very glad of it—never 
to be separated from this great 
neighboring nation. Whether or not 
we may be members of the same 
communities or groups, Great Britain 
and France are bound in an alliance 
that doesn’t even need to be written 
down, so vital is it for both nations. 

And finally there is the problem 
of Germany within Europe. Here 
our policy is based on a consider- 
ation upon which | have often in- 
sisted. It is the necessity of bringing 
about a final reconcilation between 
France and Germany within the 
framework of Europe. To underline 
our determination in this respect | 
have insisted that full sovereignty 
must be restored to West Germany, 
in accordance with the plans of our 
allies. 

All these matters, | admit, ladies 
and gentlemen, are easy to define 
in a few simple phrases but difficult 
to accomplish in daily labor and 
battle. | am not unaware of the 
problems or of the obstacles that the 
Government will be facing tomorrow 
no matter what may be your vote 
today. The Government will solve 
and overcome them, | have no 
doubt, as it has already overcome 
the others, if the people of France 
finally rise above the passions, the 
angers, and the misunderstandings 
which divide them. At that moment 
the true interests of the whole na- 
tion will triumph. 
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U.S. Science: 


The Troubled Quest—II 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


f yore America’s scientists in 
their great quest for knowledge 
now stand in tantalized anticipation 
of breakthroughs on every frontier 
of the unknown, the past year has 
filled them with doubt and dis- 
couragement. Oddly enough, their 
doubt and discouragement rise from 
the very area in which the scientists 
have contributed most largely to the 
nation and in which they have been 
most lavishly recompensed. This is 
the area of national security. 

Few people realize how heavily 
national security has drawn on the 
limited resources of scientific crea- 
tivity. Superficially, the statistic of 
600,000 scientists and engineers in 
American life seems to give us brain- 
power to spare. But genius, even 
among these, is spread thin. Only 
125,000 of these men carry the “re- 
search” load of the nation. Of these, 
75,000 are tied up in the industrial 
search for better commercial prod- 
ucts and another 40,000 are em- 
ployed by the government in “devel- 
oping” already crystallized insights 
of previous fundamental research. 
Only the tiniest handful of Ameri- 
cans are left to participate at that 
supreme level where science is both 
creation and art. Some scientists say 
that the extermination of fifty physi- 
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cists would halt physics progress in 
America for a generation; others put 
the figure as low as twenty. Taking 
all the disciplines of science to- 
gether, a common figure for the true 
“creators” is about three thousand, 
while many scientists put it as low as 
a thousand. 

Some of these creators—men like 
Weisskopf, Schwinger, and Urey— 
have had little to do with the de- 
fense effort since the war. But many 
more, out of pure fascination with 
defense technology or genuine con- 
cern for the nation, have continued 
ever since the war to participate in 
problems of national defense to the 
extent of their talents. Not all have 
succeeded, for defense technology re- 
quires a combination of drive, flexi- 
bility, and experience not acquired 
in laboratories. But those who have 
succeeded include a startling propor- 
tion of the most brilliant minds of 
all. Of the thousand-odd seminal sci- 
entific minds in the country, fully 
a hundred are equally at home at 
the supreme level of the great quest 
and the technology of defense. 


aera who belong in this senior 
circle of supreme science and top- 
secret defense thus find themselves 
accidentally but disturbingly com- 


bining a number of roles. As the 
most influential advisers and panel 
members of the Defense Department 
agencies, their voices are proportion- 
ately great in the disbursement of 
Defense Department and Atomic 
Energy Commission funds—eighty- 
nine per cent of all government 
support for research and develop- 
ment at nonprofit institutions. They 
have thus become, in a sense, patrons 
of their brethren. Simultaneously, 
as scholars, they have borne the 
responsibility of leadership in the 
quest. Finally, they have become 
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amateur strategists deeply involved 
in the politics of war and peace. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
this swiftly developed and curious 
combination of roles should find 
them, as men and individuals, un- 
prepared, emotionally or politically, 
for the new dangers to which the old 
community of academicians is now 
exposed. To understand how these 
dangers have been amplified by the 
new authority and power of science, 
one must first examine carefully the 
partnership between American sci- 
ence and «defense. 


Soldiers and Scientists 


Science and war have been partners 
since the beginning of history—or 
at least since Archimedes was chief 
consultant at the siege of Syracuse. 
But the partnership of U.S. science 
and defense since the war has cre- 
ated peculiar problems. 

In a large sense, our military tradi- 
tion has been blessed in having 
known no Clausewitzes, no Napo- 
leons, no Douhets. Long on riflemen, 
artillery, and logistics, it has been 
short on theorists of war. With the 
exception of a few oddities such as 
Admiral Alfred T. Mahan and Gen- 
eral George Patton (an intellectual 
of combat in spite of his pistol- 
packing flamboyance), the senior 
soldiers and sailors of America have 
been stolidly unfascinated by the fan- 
cies of master military intellects. 
They have been pragmatists, crafts- 
men at combat, rarely absorbed as 
scholars by the higher relations of 
strategy, policy, and society. Ours 
has been a sound but unintellectual 
defense tradition. 

Like American scientists of an 
earlier age, the American soldier 
reflected an American system of edu- 
cation whose chief concern was with 
technique, how to make things 
work. Down to a much later period 
than the scientists, the soldiers were 
unprepared to ask the fundamental 
questions of their craft. 

Into this vacuum at the end of the 
war moved the scientists, dangling 
weapons and models of weapons 
yet to come that would revolution- 
ize combat, and promising further 
sweeping changes. But they came 
not like the previous purveyors of 
ordnance, with merely a better gun, 
a better ship, or a better plane. They 
came with ideas about how to use 
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the weapons. Some were naive, 
some were arrogant; collectively, 
however, they carried with them the 
ferment of new strategies, even new 
philosophies, of combat. 

The military, scarcely understand- 
ing some of the instruments but 
vaguely aware that in this new mag- 
nitude of weapons new instruction 
should be sought, set up about 
themselves diffuse constellations of 
panels, consultant committees, and 
advisory boards staffed with as many 
brilliant scientists as they could find. 
“Some of the guys at the Pentagon,” 
said one observer, “went around col- 
lecting scientists like butterflies— 
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they all wanted the flashiest collec- 
tion of brains for their branch.” 


The Fuze and the Bomb 


The soldier-scientist relationship was 
long in taking form. It had begun 
even before the war, simply enough, 
with various individuals knocking 
on the doors of the armed forces, ap- 
pearing out of laboratory hermitages 
with strange gifts for war. At the 
Carnegie Institution in 1940, a year 
before Pearl Harbor, several individ- 
ual scientists decided, spontaneously 
and independently, that what mod- 
ern air defense needed was a prox- 
imity fuze with a built-in radio trans- 
ceiver in its nose that would explode 
on mere nearness to target. With 
their own laboratory group and with 
a bit of help from the National De- 
fense Research Committee set up 
under Vannevar Bush by F. D. R. 
only that summer, they produced a 
sample shell and offered it to the U.S. 
Navy just in time to launch the in- 
tensive development of a weapon 
which, by the end of the war, was 
one of the key tools in America’s 
arsenal. 

Similarly, on an even more impor- 
tant scale, it was the scientists who 
brought the atomic-energy program 
into the White House. It is true 


that one or two scientists in the 
Office of Naval Research had dimly 
envisioned the possibility ef nuclear 
fission as a tool of combat. But they 
had been buried so far down in the 
hierarchy of our military establish- 
ment that no one in command or 
staff responsibility had even heard 
of the matter. The Manhattan Dis- 
trict was born out of the impulse of 
academicians, leaping directly over 
all military categories and proce- 
dures to communicate with the 
source of American political power. 

The relationship developed fur- 
ther during the war, not only at the 
top where, under the gifted leader- 
ship of Vannevar Bush and James 
Conant, scientists dealt with the 
White House, but at the grassroots 
level, where scientists began to think 
of their fantastic work not as indi- 
vidual projects but as components 
of the entire national defense. The 
cherished compartmentalization of 
military research was ignored again 
and again as scientists of one team 
made known to scientists of another 
team the significant discoveries and 
breakthroughs that might aid men 
working on seemingly _ unrelated 
matters to solve defense problems. 

In this fashion the scientific side 
of defense became gradually not sim- 
ply a matter of calculation and lab- 
oratory investigation of a finite, 
limited assignment but the pursuit 
of an over-all problem in defense of 
the nation, whose security the scien- 
tists must seek on the grandest scale. 
The abstract qualities of inquisitive- 
ness and creativeness that are the 
marks of the scientist could not be 
restrained. Scientists are men who, 
after exhaustively mastering the de- 
tails and the techniques, have 
enough energy left to ask the funda- 
mental questions: How? Why? For 
what purpose? 


fp SYSTEM as it has now evolved 
has caused the interpenetration 
of academic science and the military 
at their upper levels to an extent 
scarcely realized by either. It has 
given U.S. science and universities 
authority in national defense un- 
known in other countries, but it has 
simultaneously made many of our 
universities organs and branches ol 
government, and as much servants 
to policy as consultants on policy. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The holy of holies of U.S. warmak- 
ing power, Los Alamos, is not a De- 
fense Department establishment. It 
is an institution operated on con- 
tract by the University of California, 
staffed by choices of the president 
and regents of that university. The 
center of American continental-de- 
lense study, Project LINCOLN in Cam- 
bridge, is not an Air Force establish- 
ment; it operates on contract di- 
rected by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


‘Summer Studies’ 


No other nation, certainly, can 
duplicate the remarkable American 
device of the “summer study.” Sum- 
mer studies are simply sessions at 
which Army, Navy, or Air Force or 
all three gather groups of the na- 
tion’s best academic scientists from 
various fields and dump into thei: 
laps an entire problem of war. The 
known names of these studies—so 
many of them are secret—ring the 
changes on most of the major devel 
opments of American strategy since 
the war: Project CHARLES (piloted 
air defense), Project EAST RIVER (ci- 
vilian defense), Project HARTWEL! 
(sea-transport security), and Project 
vista (combat and combat support 
in Europe) each wrenched defense 
thinking out of previous molds. In 
none of these or similar studies 
could the scientist be useful simply 
as gadgeteer. His opinions and cre- 
ations could not be separated from 
primary. considerations of their el- 
ect on fundamental military policy 
and global strategy. 

Nor could these opinions be ol- 
lered without implied criticism or 
intervention in bitter disputes with 
in the military itself; consciously or 
not, scientists became involved in 
the supreme but secret problems 
of national survival. 

It was Project vista of 1951, tor 
example, that triggered the develop- 
ment that was to change the design 
of European defense. Project visTA 
met at the California Institute ol 
Technology to consider the defense 
of western Europe. Until then, all 
America’s limited stocks of fissile 
uranium had been hoarded for the 
Strategic Air Command alone. By 
then, with uranium in relatively 
plentiful supply, the scientists saw 
what the Army (hitherto only mea- 
gerly informed about atomic en- 
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ergy) could not see and the Air Force 
(worried about its bomb stockpile) 
did not want to see: that uranium 
could be tooled into nuclear missiles 
deliverable in support of infantry- 
men on the combat line in Europe. 
Out of Project vista came the nu- 
clear weapons program tor ground 
support first broached to Eisenhower 
at sHAPE by four scientists, Robert 
Oppenheimer, Charles Lauritsen, 
Lee DuBridge, and Walter Whitman. 


B" NO PROBLEM of nationai de- 
fense is clear-cut, nor can scien- 
tists or generals ever hope to debate 
without taking sides, indulging in 
hyperbole or violent contention. 
Over the years, as patterns of indi- 
vidual reaction have developed di- 
viding both generals and scientists, 





Oppenheimer 


it has been difficult to keep the dis- 
putes born within the secrecy of se- 
curity from spilling over into the 
open community of science, where 
the disputant is both quester and 
patron; it has been equally difficult 
to keep these scientific disputes away 
from the political and military dis- 
putes of generals and statesmen. 

It is thus that many scientists now 


read the long Oppenheimer hearing. 
They see it as a trial in which one 
of their number was caught not be- 
cause of deeds committed but 
because of opinions offered. The 
issue, despite the attendant legalism, 
was whether within the councils of 
national debate a scientist should be 
allowed to express an opinion be- 
yond the techniques of invention 
and gadgetry. It was not, as they see 
it, whether Oppenheimer was right 
or wrong; but whether in the search 
for policy a scientist could permit 
himself the indispensable luxury of 
offering advice and opinion without 


exposure to retaliation and charge ol. 


crime if decision went otherwise. 
Oppenheimer vs. SAC 


As they look at it, three matters 
dominated the long inquiry. The 
first was Oppenheimer’s_ eleven- 
year-old lie about Dr. Haakon 
Chevalier, long known, long con- 
fessed, long atoned, and long cleared. 
The other two, intertwined, were 
both new and occupied far more ol 
the investigation than the Chevalier 
incident. These were his attitudes 
toward the thermonuclear bomb 
and continental defense. In_ these 
issues Oppenheimer had _ ranged 
himself and his enormous prestige 
against many cherished Air Force 
projects, specifically against the wil! 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

Sac had accepted with little grace 
the stripping of its monopoly on 
fissile weapons by Project vista, in 
which Oppenheimer had been so 
prominent. It had earlier found Op- 
penheimer advocating international 
control of atomic energy, next found 
him advocating nuclear weapons for 
ground troops, and pushing nuclear 
submarines for the Navy. He was 
reluctant to undertake an H-bomb 
program in 1949, and finally lent his 
name and prestige to the LINCOLN 
summer study of 1952. The LINCOLN 
study on continental defense, though 
an Air Force-sponsored study to be- 
gin with, was nevertheless highly 
suspect to sac. Its recommendation 
for an elaborate and expensive air- 
warning defense net would be certain 
to challenge sac’s own huge claim on 
the Air Force’s limited budget. (Over 
and over again, during the hearings, 
Oppenheimer found himself ques- 
tioned as to whether his participa- 
tion in the continental-defense study 
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Nazi science turned all university research over to the direc- 
tion of a hack, second-rate chemist whase specialty was the 
vibration of piano strings 


reflected a desire to whittle down 
America’s offensive striking power.) 

The frame of mind of some Air 
Force officers is best reflected in the 
testimony of Major General Roscoe 
Wilson, who said, “. . . I felt com- 
pelled to go to the Director of In- 
telligence to express my concern 
over what I felt was a pattern of 
action [by Dr. Oppenheimeng that 
was simply not helpful to national 
defense. . . . I went to Intelligence ... 
because . . . I was uncomfortable. ... 
If I had thought that there had been 
an overt act . .. I would probably 
have appealed to the Provost Mar- 
shal.” 

But such criticism by a blunt and 
honest general—who also testified to 
his belief in Oppenheimer’s loyalty— 
was not what shocked the scientific 
community. 

What was disconcerting was how 
such testimony could be followed by 
and interlocked with testimony from 
within the community of science it- 
self. It was this testimony, coming 
as a revelation of their own unpre- 
paredness for power, demonstrat- 
ing how old rifts within science 
had now become dangerous, that 
convinced many that science has be- 
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come only one among several ele- 
ments that shape the community of 
scientists. 

Science has always been a field 
split with rivalries and clashes, some 
of them intensely bitter and harmful, 
some of them highly productive. But 
these rivalries have hitherto been 
settled by the discipline of science it- 
self, by judgments finally made on 
the unquestionable test of observed 
experimental result. Scientists, secure 
in the precision and clarity of their 
experiments or theories, have hither- 
to been armored against rivals who 
challenged them. Each has been pow- 
erless to hurt permanently any other 
in the arena in which science was 
formerly conducted. 

But the arena today is increasingly 
the government's arena. A doctrinal 
dispute is no longer settled by dean 
and faculty alone, or by fellow acad- 
emicians. It can be appealed to 
politics, to administration, or to the 
policemen of the security system. 

In the Oppenheimer case, for the 
first time, scientists ranged them- 
selves against scientists, some gloat- 
ingly, some with utmost personal 
reluctance, to lend their prestige and 
opinions to the excommunication of 


another. The state of shock in which 
scientists find themselves is similar 
to that of children who find that 
blades have been fixed to the wood- 
en swords with which they played. 
Now they cut. Even those who criti- 
cized Oppenheimer in the past have 
recoiled in a sense of alarm. Nor do 
they know whom to criticize. Such 
a man as David Griggs, former chief 
scientific adviser to the Air Force, 
a man of modest attainments in 
science? (He had questioned Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty and Oppenheimer 
had called him “paranoid.”) Such a 
man as Edward Teller, an authentic 
genius and recognized as such in his 
field, letting theoretical and admin- 
istrative differences with Oppen- 
heimer be twisted into a denial of 
Oppenheimer’s right to participate 
in security-shrouded secrets? 

Some scientists believe that they 
have reduced themselves from their 
old monastic brotherhood into lesser 
men whose quarrels may be judged 
in police court. Or, as one of them 
said: “We have briefly entered the 
riches of the medieval church and 
are starting to resemble the fat friars 
grasping for temporal power through 
ecclesiastic politics.” 

In university as well as in gov- 
ernment laboratories, they find the 
course of their future work shaped 
by government’s ability to grant or 
withdraw favors; they know that the 
leadership of their community is 
deeply enmeshed with defense, hence 
subject to political judgment; and 
now they, as individuals, are perma- 
nently vulnerable. 


The Weakened Defense 

The majority of scientists who cre- 
ated and now direct the defense 
technology of the United States seem 
in broad agreement that what hap- 
pened last summer has hurt the 
national defense beyond any easily 
calculable measurement. 

In their reading, what happened 
in the Oppenheimer case was not a 
matter of security. No question of 
security, of lack of discretion, or of 
revelation of secrets was ever raised. 

What happened, they feel, was 
that judgment was made on the 
usefulness of an individual, using 
his past political opinions as pretext, 
without any recognizable balancing 
of contribution rendered against 
politically unpalatable - personal 
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conduct. In the words of one De- 
fense Department official, “It was 
like performing an appendectomy 
with a crowbar.” 

No scientist interviewed by this 
writer condones Oppenheimer’s naive 
lie of 1943; but that lie, they all 
felt, was to be weighed against 
positive atonement and demonstra- 
tion of loyalty. Their conviction 
that Oppenheimer was trapped for 
opinions and conduct beyond the 
frame of loyalty and security has 
been hardly allayed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s shrewd deci- 
sion to ignore Oppenheimer’s opin- 
ions in its final verdict and base its 
refusal of his appeal almost solely on 
the Chevalier incident. 

But the threat to defense does not 
arise from the general storm of com- 
ment and muttering after the Oppen- 
heimer case—not from the interna- 
tionally famous biologist who says, 
“For the first time in my life I’ve 
thought seriously of living and do- 
ing my work in another country,” 
nor from the physicist, looking for- 
ward to a routine sabbatical leave, 
saying, “It'll be good to be at Ox- 
ford for a year, just to be able to think 
without worrying about this sort of 
thing.” Most of this muttering is 
simply emotional hurt, and is almost 
surely outweighed by unquenchable 
devotion like that expressed by Jer- 
rold Zacharias, M.I.T.’s nuclear 
physics chief, who said: “This is the 
only country we've got, and these 
are tough times, and we want to 
help it.” 

The threat arises negatively, but 
nonetheless seriously, from the atti- 
tude of caution it imposes on scien- 
tists whose work or imagination may 
contribute to defense. It is reflected 
by one of the physicists who said in 
a temper, “Well, that’s the last time 
I'll ever sit down at a table with 
Edward Teller and shoot my mouth 








off about what I’m thinking.” For if 
scientists now regard each other not 
only as scientists but as rivals capable 
of destroying them, if they care- 
fully weigh their own vulnerability 
before expressing the random, intui- 
tive thoughts out of which great con- 
cepts often are born, then the support 
panels, advisory groups, and defense 
summer studies lose effectiveness. 
Each scientist somehow feels himself 
the more exposed the more vigor- 
ously he has allowed himself to con- 
sider the greater national interest 
and clash with men of different 
views. Said one of the operators on 
Project LINCOLN, “When you see 
something that can be disastrous to 
the country, when you find yourself 
one of the only dozen people in the 
country who understand it or have 
access to the secrets, what do you do? 
This is a problem of every guy's con- 
science. I’m not prepared to sit on 
my butt and after this country has 
been demolished by an H-bomb say 


‘I could have prevented it, or it might 


have been otherwise. When we de- 
bate with the soldiers and the public 
has to be excluded, who represents 
the public?” 


Wall of Caution 


It is disconcerting to learn that a 
Lawrence and a Teller were able to 
circumvent Oppenheimer by appeal- 
ing directly to a Senator on the Hill. 
It is not good to hear an Oppen- 
heimer referring to a Lawrence and 
a Teller as two “promoters.” It is dis- 
turbing to listen to a group of sus- 
picious scientists wondering who put 
pressure on an absent one to make 
the statements he did. (The absent 
one had stated officially and publicly 
that an atomic explosion in far-off 
Nevada had been performed as care- 
fully as under laboratory conditions; 
but all the rest knew that the unex- 
plained fall-out had been so great 
that even in faraway Brookhaven, 
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Long Island, the pile building had 
to be closed down because so 
much dust-borne radiation was being 
tracked in.) It is upsetting to hear 
the bitterness with which the East 
Coast scientists speak of their Ber- 
keley brethren. “O.K.,” said one 
East Coast scientist in bitterness, “‘if 
so-and-so can get Oppy on the ther- 
monuclear, then we can get him. 
Nobody has talked about the quar- 
ter-billion-dollar butch he made 
during the war—or the bigger one 
he’s made since.” 

Somehow, brutally, a wall of cau- 
tion has been erected between science 
and the defense establishments; no 
man in the future wants to give any- 
body else a leverage to exclude him 
from the secrets. They will do their 
work, most of them say, when asked 
and do it as well as they know how. 
But nobody will stick his neck out. 

Scientists who have spent the past 
decade dividing their efforts between 
defense of the nation and the quest 
for knowledge cannot help but 
worry. They make a distinction 
among themselves between “science” 
and “invention.” What the nation 
now seems to want is inventors, not 
scientists—and inventors may not be 
enough. 

Professor Norman Ramsey, Jr., 
theorist and bomb expert, put his fin- 
ger on the problem most aptly in re- 
flecting recently on the Russian sys- 
tem: “The Russian system,” he said, 
“is an effective one for hitting a de- 
fined objective. But the great advan- 
tage of a free system is that we are 
more apt to see beyond the immedi- 
ate objective. The Russian scientists 
are good at doing what the govern- 
ment wants them to do, but our sys- 
tem more easily lets scientists suggest 
or discover objectives the government 
never dreamt of. We argue, and it is 
in this area where people argue that 
you finally reach the right decision. 
Even if a system of controlled science 
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were as effective as ours, you must 
remember that we only know how to 
operate under our system. If one 
tried to switch our free system to a 
controlled or Russian model, the 
thirty years of transition would pro- 
duce worse science than either the 
Russian way or the old American 


way. 
The Troubled Quest 


Though many scientists believe that 
defense has been hurt, they are not 
equally certain how this past year’s 
events will affect the great quest 
itself. 

This correspondent spoke during 
the summer to almost thirty Ameri- 
can scientists. None could define 
with precision just what effect the 
changing mood of America, if it per- 
sists, may have on the future of 
American science. Yet all gropingly 
tried to put into words some strange 
malaise that had never entered their 
thoughts before. 

With admirable detachment, sev- 
eral observed that it was not science 
as science that was threatened—ex- 
cept as an incidental casualty in a 
general anarchy of security standards. 
In recent years this anarchy had 
decimated the ranks of diplomacy 
and the State Department; this year 
it was lapping up over science; next 
year it might invade other isolated 
and previously immune areas. De- 
fense technology was merely the con- 
spicueus branch of science affected, 
but the same pressures rested on 
physics in vast nonclassified areas, 
on biologists in their benign in- 
quiries into life, on anyone who 
sought support or aid of the govern- 
ment. 

The peculiar present vulnerability 
of American science, they point out, 
has come precisely because it has ex- 
panded so rapidly in the past ten 
years under government patronage. 
It has drawn in new kinds of young 
men, mobilized them in new forms 
of co-operative inquiry, and excited 
their ambitions with new stimuli of 
power. 

And here lies the danger. For tri- 
umph in pure science, in the enticing 
opportunities just around the corner, 
depends above all on the quality of 
men’s minds, on the relative attrac- 
tions and repulsions government 
wardenship sets up in the kinds of 
minds that can achieve great science. 
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More than anything else, scientists 
like to compare the quality of great 
science with that of great art. The 
triumphant scientific conceptions are 
loved by other scientists for the qual- 
ity of imagination that reaches out 
to weave known elements and mate- 
rials into an image of reality first 
perceived by one man’s mind alone. 
Frequently the driest scientific dis- 
cussion will use the word “elegant” 





to describe some particularly intri- 
guing fancy or association. Thus even 
Oppenheimer, discussing the concept 
of the thermonuclear bomb as solved 
by Teller, wrenches from his lips the 


phrasing: “. . . it was a sweet and 
lovely and beautiful job.” 

This type of mind flourishes 
mostly on the questioning of prem- 
ises, seeking the new in repudiation 
of the old. And, say many of the sci- 
entists, it is difficult to see how one 
can attract to science minds whose 
unorthodoxies and inquiries will be 
limited to the laboratory cubicle, 
whose outside interests and conduct 
will offend none of the many cher- 
ished and contradictory political 
moods of the patron public, both 
present and future. 

Perhaps a larger proportion of sci- 
entists than other men have chosen 
their vocation for its immunity from 
hustle and strife. And when a rou- 
tine application for a grant to 


support medical research (as at 
Columbia University) results in an 
investigation at the applicant's apart- 
ment house (Does he drink? Does he 
throw wild parties? Do they have 
strange visitors at night?), science 
loses not only glamour but man- 
power too. Of the few students at 
the medical school hovering in inde- 
cision between a life of research and 
a life in private practice, several cer- 
tainly will be shaken from research. 
This correspondent sat recently at 
lunch with eight young doctoral stu- 
dents at an Eastern university all 
working on a government-granted 
million-dollar nuclear accelerator. 
They munched on their sandwiches 
and talked of the various jobs that 
were opening in June. There were 
several openings at Los Alamos and 
no one wanted them. I pressed them 
on this point, and finally, in most 
scientific fashion, they polled them- 
selves around the table as to whether 
they would prefer to work at Los 
Alamos on cross-sections or work for 
Sylvania, a commercial corporation, 
on transistors. They preferred Syl- 
vania, they said. “Because of the 
money?” I asked. No, they said, the 
openings at Los Alamos paid more. 
“Well, how much more would it take 
to get you to work for the govern- 
ment on cross-sections than for Syl- 
vania on transistors?” Again they 
polled themselves and decided that, 
as married men, a margin of $1,500 
#to $2,000 a year more at Los Alamos 
would probably pay them to work 
for the government and take the risk. 
“What risk?” I asked. “Well,” said 
one of them, “it’s not that we object 
to working for the government, and 
if there’s a national emergency, of 
course we'll all be there; but it’s a 
hell of a thought to think that you 
go to work for the government now 
and fifteen years later any politician 
can pull the noose around your neck 
just because he didn’t like the clubs 
you joined at school.” 


T° THE OPINION of most scientists, 
one cannot measure the effect of 
the new security procedures by sim- 
ply counting up the numbers in- 
volved. It is true, one government 
executive pointed out, that the origi- 
nal founders of Brookhaven Nation- 
al Laboratory (which is dedicated to 
nonclassified research) found that of 
the men they wanted to recruit, only 
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twenty per cent had the stigma of 
“derogatory information” in their 
dossiers; these had to be “bulled 
through” to clearance over adminis- 
trative opposition. But if these had 
not been forced through to clear- 
ance, perhaps half the others the 
government wanted would have re- 
fused to come. 

It is disturbing that the Public 
Health Service has refused thirty per- 
sons since June, 1952, out of two 
thousand grants a year, because of 
“derogatory information.” But as 
one biologist on a Public Health 
Service grant said, “It is even more 
disturbing because all the other 
grantees have an uneasy feeling; 
they have been made aware that the 
awarding of grants for nonsecret 
work is no longer based purely on 
the merits and competence of the 
investigator. No one knows wha 
political criteria are being used by 
administrators who make such de- 
cisions behind locked doors—without 
consultation with representatives o 
the scientific community, without 
any formal procedure, without of- 
lering any recourse of appeal for 
those who have been blacklisted. 
And those who have been black- 
listed in this manner may find it 
increasingly difficult to obtain even 
moderate support from the private 
foundations, for these foundations 
are themselves under attack from 
government committees and hence 
are in no position to harbor refugees 
from government blacklists.” 


Science and America 


Scientists know that their own work, 
the inner harmony of their minds, is 
deeply affected by the mood of the 
society that nourishes them. 

And it is this mood that is most 
discouraging. For U.S. science, in 
conscious struggle, has lifted itself 
finally out of the old once-valid tra- 
dition of American pragmatism into 
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the realm of fundamentals, of the 
deep, pervasive contemplation of 
truths and theories that answer the 
everlasting whys and hows. Partly by 
accident, partly by calculated wis- 
dom, it has been ushered into more 
power and authority than the com- 
munity of science in any other coun- 
try. And here it is trapped, for 
it cannot stand alone, inviolate, in 
the political turmoil of the nation. 

The precise label on the trap is 
the word “security,” and security, in 
its politically accepted sense, is the 
ultimate expression of the old prag- 
matic gadgeteering approach to life. 
Security, as administratively inter- 
preted, is a negative concept that 
works by excluding, classifying, and 
subtracting from the creative process 
whatever mind or iancy seems dis- 
turbing, hence possibiy dangerous. 
It is to be achieved by rigid ruies, 
policed from within and compressed 
by conformity from the outside. 

Yet security, as scientists see it, 
cannot be negative. For security in- 
terpreted as power must be positive, 
to be achieved by the multiplication 
of the most diverse and fertile minds 
in even their bizarre intuitions and 
expressions. It was this positive di- 
versity that gave American science 
its present lead over all other na- 
tions. 

Security, as Lloyd Berkner pointed 
out recently, cannot be achieved 
even in its narrowest military sense 
by classification and compression of 
information. The two most startling 
military innovations of the First 
World War—poison gas and the tank 
—had almost no effect on the out- 
come of that war. They had no effect 
simply because they were shrouded 
in such secrecy, divulged in such re- 
stricted compartments, that when 
they were finally introduced no sol- 
dier in the field knew how to use 
them either strategically or tactically 
to gain the victory they might have 
made certain. 

Yet science’s relations to security 
are not narrowly military. The 
Americans are engaged in a race 
with the Russians, as long as the 
two states exist, for dominance of 
the world. The Russian state, whose 
very essence is method, police, and 
security, nurses a science of great 
effectiveness but little ingenuity. It 
is derivative, far more than American 
science has ever been derivative, of 


other men’s theories and insights 
born elsewhere. It is a science um- 
bilically linked to espionage and 
parasitism on other men’s funda- 
mental work. In the race with this 
kind of science, U.S. science must 
start already handicapped. The pow- 
er and the advantage that American 
science can give to America depend 
solely on America’s ability to let 
imagination rove freely or wildly, 
awkwardly or arrogantly, even fool- 
ishly, wherever the mind wants to 
go. 

No scientist this correspondent 
has talked to has claimed immunity 
from the obligations of good citizen- 
ship that rest upon others. Nor does 
any believe chat in a strife-roiled 
world science can ignore the require- 
ments of lovalty, or the dictates of 
secrecy where the fashioning of 
weapons is involved. No scientist, 
they point out, has ever been guilty 
of such a breach of security as the 
publication of the Oppenheimer re- 


& port itself. Science concedes the need 


of the government to protect itself; 
what alarms it is the spreading of 
the limited military concept of se- 
curity to the point where the true 
security and welfare of the nation are 
hurt. And when security spills over 
from the original area of weapons 
technology, where it is legitimate, 
into areas of biology, medicine, and 
pure research, into the condition and 
temper of free men’s minds, then the 
vitality of American science is 
eroded and the nation’s health is 
undermined. 

It is with a sense of helplessness 
that most scientists rest their case. 
Somehow, they insist, rules and pro- 
cedures must be set up to safeguard 
security without crushing the inner 
essence of science which is creation, 
no matter how it expresses itself. But 
this, they say, is a task not for science 
to solve. It is a task for statesmen. 


(This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. White on the state of U.S. 
science.) 
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Esprit de What? 


Our Army and Morale 


H. W. BLAKELEY 


eas Most powerlul weapon on 
earth is the human soul on 
fire,” said Marshal Foch. Any army 
needs this flaming upsurge to win 
in battle. And our Army, along with 
the Marines, needs it more than the 
Air Force or the Navy. Its battle 
casualties are higher, its living con- 
ditions in a combat area are harder, 
and it is generally more dependent 
on the spirit of the individual to 
win. 

The Air Force and the Navy, with 
some exceptions, have their men in 
containers. The combat perform- 
ance of a bomber or destroyer is 
strongly influenced by leadership, 
but in the last analysis it depends 
on the fighting spirit of the individ- 
ual soldier. 

There is endless testimony to the 
lact that the single element that 
contributes most to this fighting 
spirit is esprit de corps, unit pride, 
regimental spirit, or whatever you 
want to call it. Unfortunately, indi- 
vidual rotation has made the soldier 
feel like a wandering stranger, not a 
member of a team. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military edi- 
tor of the New York Times, summed 
up the situation this way in a Satur- 
day Evening Post article: ‘Today, 
rotation and turnover, and the 
Army's replacement system, have 
made the fine old regiments—Cus- 
ter’s 7th Cavalry, .. . the 38th [Infan- 
uryj, the 9th and the rest—merely 
numbers on the roster; not living, 
breathing parts of a continuing tra- 
dition. 

“The services must atall costs build 
up unit esprit... . A service ‘home,’ 
less rotation, less career guidance, 
less emphasis on individual school- 
ing and training, more unit integrity 
and cohesiveness —these are the 
needs.” 


f beer: has been ample evidence of 
similar thinking in letters to the 
editor of the Combat Forces Journal. 
A National Guard major general 
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wrote: “We will never win the next 
war with those faceless things that 
G-| calls ‘bodies’—we must have 
units that know their traditions and 
will die lor them.” A corporal wrote 
from overseas a bitter letter about 
the “wasted pride” of veterans who 
made great efforts to get back to 
their regiments but did not “find 
the ‘personality’ they left.”” The Brit- 
ish infantry, he said, has high 
morale: “The reason lies in organi- 
zation. Each British soldier . . . be- 
longs to a regiment. Each regiment 
has a personality which its history 
gives it, a tradition brought down 
by the old ones in the outfit.” 


Feeling of Security 


From the viewpoint of the young 
soldier (in distinction from consid- 





erauon oft the stimulus to win in 
combat), the soldier’s need to feel 
that he “belongs,” that he is the 


member of a military family, is 
greater in peacetime than in war- 
time. This need comes partly from 
the lack of national interest in the 
armed forces in times of peace. It 
stems more from the fact that more 
than half of the young men enlisting 
in periods when the draft is not 
operating usually come from broken 
homes. Whether the home difficul- 
ties are caused by death, divorce, or 
an unsympathetic stepfather or step- 
mother, the recruit needs and gets a 
feeling of security when he joins a 
unit and stays in it throughout his 
enlistment. 

Traditionally and logically, the 


Army has built its infantry esprit on 
regimental pride. In armor and in 
the artillery, where the battalion has 
generally become the color-bearing 
unit, the battalion is the logical 
level. 

Can something be done to give 
our Army the unit pride which ts 
clearly valuable in war and in peace? 
How is it that the Marines, the 
British, and perhaps the Russians 
have better esprit? At what level is 
the “unit-replacement system,” which 
Mr. Baldwin says the Army must 
have, desirable? At what level is it 
possible? Should divisions be ro- 
tated? Or regiments or battalions or 
companies or platoons or squads—or, 
as has already been tried, lour-man 
teams? 


| us take a look at some ol the 
outfits that are supposed to have 
much higher morale than our Army. 
When Mr. Baldwin deplores, in his 
article, the lack ol esprit de corps in 
our regular services, he always in- 
serts, “except lor the Marines.” He 
reflects, of course, an opinion held 
by many—certainly including the 
Marines. 

Basically, the Marine's pride is 
vased on constant emphasis in all 
training, from boot camp on up, 
that “You are a Marine.” It is a 
sound basis in a relatively small or- 
ganization. The Marines nearly lost 
this advantage when they expanded 
to a huge organization during the 
Second World War, began to use 
division shoulder patehes, and in 
other ways departed from what is a 
sound system in a small corps. 


British Regiments 


The British regimental system, which 
has worked well over the years, is 
actually more like our Marine Corps 
organization than regimental in our 
Army sense. The British regiment 
is not a tactical organization like 
ours. It is rather a group of battal- 
ions bound together by an honorary 
colonel and sometimes a colonel-in- 
chief, plus tradition, history, a 
regimental march, distinctive uni- 
forms or at least insignia, and other 
intangible but binding ties. The 
Black Watch Regiment, for exam- 
ple, may have only one or two 
battalions in peacetime, and expand 
to twenty, thirty, or forty in time of 
war. These battalions will rarely 
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serve together—even two or three of 
them—but the recruit is normally 
“brought up” in the regimental de- 
pot by officers and senior noncom- 
missioned officers with long service 
and great pride in their regiment. 
When a Black Watch recruit goes to 
his battalion—perhaps on the other 
side of the world—he makes the trip 
with other Black Watch soldiers, 
and joins what has become to him 
a part of his family—a battalion of 
the Black Watch. 

To quote a distinguished British 
Army officer: “Pride in regiment is 
still the foundation of the British 
soldier’s stubborn valor.” When the 
survivors of the battalion of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment that was 
nearly wiped out in Korea returned 
to England, they were received with 
ceremonies, honors, and general 
public acclaim that must have add- 
ed much to regimental morale. 
How many Americans know that it 
was the first battalion of the 21st In- 
fantry Regiment of the 24th Divi- 
sion that first met the Communists 
in Korea? 

Our own Army, throughout its 
history, has done much, sometimes 
with assistance from Congress, to de- 
stroy unit.pride. In 1815, all infan- 
try regiments were combined into 
fewer units and renumbered. “Some 
sinister effort,” says Major Ganoe in 
his The History of the United States 
Army,*“must have been at work to 
deprive all the old regiments of their 
traditions and spirit. For no plan 
could have more shrewdly damned 
any existing pride and affiliations 
than the way the Army was diaboli- 
cally jumbled.” General Herr in his 
recent book. The History of the 
United States Cavairy, tells how the 
same thing happened to the cavalry 
in 1861. “This changing of names,” 
he says, ‘was bad for morale, for the 
years had accumulated many tradi- 
tions and much sentiment about the 
old titles.” The artillery had similar 
experiences. It sometimes functioned 
as single, numbered batteries; it was 
sometimes organized into lettered 
batteries and numbered regiments. 


Death of a Division 


Old stuff? After the Second World 
War, I, as a former commander of 
the 4th Infantry Division, did every- 
thing I could to prevent the inacti- 
vation of the division’s 8th, 12th, 
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and 22nd Infantry Regiments—three 
of the oldest and most distinguished 
regiments -in the Army. I was told 
that temporary inactivation made no 
difference. 

The regiments were indeed re- 
activated in a few months, but with 
almost completely new rosters of of- 
ficers. Many noncoms of long service 
had been scattered to various schools 
and other installations and could 
not get back to their regiments even 





though a considerable number, dis- 
charged at the end of the war and 
unwilling to wust the recruiting 
system during the days of hysterical 
demobilization, had paid their own 
way or hitchhiked to the station of 
their regiment to re-enlist. In the 
case of one regiment, the regimental 
commander, several months after re- 
activation, could find no trace of 
the officers’ mess equipment, or of 
the pictures, trophies, and souvenirs 
acquired during the long history of 
the regiment. 

As recently as 1953, the colonel of 
the 2nd Infantry Regiment, another 
of those that had been inactivated, 
appealed for information about the 
location of the “trophies, memen- 
tos, pictures, and related material” 
of his unit. Temporary, expedient 
inactivation of regiments does make 
a difference, for continuity of history 
and tradition contribute greatly to 
what psychologists call “group char- 
acter.” 

A suggestion often made is that 
our regiments should be named 
rather than numbered, but this 
hardly seems to be a forward ste, in 
the building of morale. The use of 
a nickname such as “The Garry 


Owens” for the 7th Cavalry Regi- 
ment, “The Old Guard” for the 3rd 
Infantry, “The Wolfhounds” for the 
27th Infantry, or “The Double 
Deucers” for the 22nd Infantry, is 
something else, and adds a distinc- 
tive touch without losing what little 
we have retained of regimental tra- 
dition. A number, as applied to a 
regiment, can become as distinctive 
as a number often is in civil life. 
Fifth Avenue, for example, brings 
to mind a picture of a standard ol 
luxury. 


The Trouble With Rotation ... 


“Pride in a military unit,” as Time 
once said, “is often a good substitute 
for big pay in a blanket factory,” 
but even with every discouragement 
to the development of this pride, 
good leaders have achieved amazing- 
ly good results, particularly in Ko- 
rea. Individual rotation, as S. L. A. 
Marshall pointed out in The Atlan- 
tic after a tour in Korea, was 
supposed to be a bulwark to fighting 
morale and a conserver of human 
material. “Analyzed in the field,” he 
says, “where men were fighting, it 
proved to be none of these things.” 
He quotes a general as saying: “The 
trouble with rotation isn’t that we 
haven't made it work, but that some- 
one in Washington will get the idea 
that it’s good.” 

General J]. Lawton Collins, after a 
visit to Korea in early 1953, praised 
the “continued high morale of the 
Eighth Army,” but pointed out the 
fact that “we are literally rebuilding 
it in the face of the enemy for the 
third time.” 

Individual rotation overseas and 
career management as_ currently 
practiced are designed to be coldly, 
mathematically fair to each soldier. 
The two-year draft law adds to the 
problem, of course, but, to quote 
Mr. Baldwin again, the Army’s per- 
sonnel policies are in his opinion 
“execrable,” and various nonessen- 
tials “have been emphasized, where- 
as the basic job of any armed force 
—to create effective fighting units— 
has been subordinated.” 


Face the Music 


Mr. Baldwin’s solution is certain to 
be regarded as a little vague by the 
General Staff: “We must bring back 
the bands—figuratively, as well as 
literally. . . . A regiment begins to 
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coalesce as a unit when it marches, 
battle streamers fluttering from the 
staffs, behind its own band.” Each 
division now has one rather large 
band. The same number of men di- 
vided among three infantry regi- 
ments of a division would give each 
regiment its own band available to 
play a battalion along a road or to 
play for a medal presentation or 
retreat ceremony. If there must be a 
concert band to play symphonic mu- 
sic at division headquarters, the 
three bands could be combined occa- 
sionally for the purpose. It is signifi- 
cant that many regiments try against 
considerable odds to organize field 
music (drums and bugles) in order 
to have marching music of their 
own. 


Sg the Army General Staft, with 
complete knowledge of the 
pressing factors of money, men, and 
transportation involved, can work 
out a detailed solution to give the 
Army back its regimental and bat- 
talion esprit with the resultant im- 
provement in teamwork and reduc- 
tion in the strain on unit comman- 
ders which goes with the present high 
turnover both of officers and enlisted 
men. If it can be done, the Army 
should be a more attractive place for 
career officers and noncommissioned 
officers—and even for those who 
serve for two years. 


Training Regiments 


Organizations everywhere are, of 
course, constantly losing men by rea- 





son of expiration of terms of service, 
desertion, death, physical disability, 
or family hardship. Replacing these 
losses with teams of four men or 
with squads, platoons, or even com- 
panies has some advantages. But the 
advantages gained from the instilling 
in the recruit of pride in his regi- 
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ment or battalion are lost unless 
these men come from a depot or 
divisional replacement center that 
has the specific mission of preparing 
soldiers for the organization to 
which they are to be assigned. 

One possible solution of the prob- 
lem, therefore, is a training regiment 
in this country for each division 
overseas. The training regiment’s 
composition could be varied to 
meet expected needs, and both regi- 
mental and divisional pride would 
be developed early in the soldier’s 
career. Career. officers and noncom- 
missioned officers returned to this 
country would normally be attached 
to this training regiment to the ex- 
tent that it-could use them with 
due regard for school assignments 
and other detached service. They 
would remain assigned to their over- 
seas regiments or at least would be 
permitted. to wear their insignia. 
Under this system there would neces- 
sarily be some assignments of officers 
and noncoms to. regiments other 
than their own if some units were to 
stay for long periods either overseas 
or in this country. 

Another solution is to move regi- 
ments of infantry and battalions of 
other arms overseas and back as 
units at intervals of about eighteen 
months, replacing only one organiza- 
tion in a division at a time. This 
would probably be more expensive 
in terms of transportation costs, 
and would result in the disappear- 
ance of the long-established associa- 
tion of regiments and battalions 
with a specific division. A plan along 
these lines is now being developed 
with the hope that if world condi- 
tions remain reasonably peaceful, it 
can be inaugurated as early as 1955. 

The moving of divisions as a 
whole has many obvious advantages 
from the viewpoint of teamwork and 
morale. There is also the point that 
in case of war we would probably 
have a division-in-being in transit 
instead of several thousand unas- 
signed individuals of no value for 
emergency use. 


AM POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS run up 
against the cold mathematics of 
men and money, but that does not 
alter the fact that battles are more 
likely to be won when the men 
fighting them have warm pride in 
their units. 
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Mr. Shibata 


Goes Into Business 


A. R. GODSIL 


Tokyo 
| pos Genuflex Camera Company 
was founded in 1949. The name, 
with its suggestion of sincerity, ap- 
pealed strongly to Ichiro Shibata, 
the founder, and it was some time 
before he understood why Americans 
smiled when he produced his visiting 
card. Shibata is portly but tall for a 
Japanese. He has the clean-shaven, 
benign expression of a provincial 
bishop. However, he patronizes a 
better tailor than a bishop could 
afford, and his two-tone shoes are de- 
cidedly not ecclesiastical. Although 
he speaks little English, his diplo- 
matic cocktail smile is irresistible. 
He owes his good fortune in large 
part to this charm. His knowledge 
of cameras was slight, but in his pre- 
war position of assistant financial 
secretary to one of the Mitsui com- 
bines he came to know many differ- 
ent types of technicians. 

Soon after the war, Shibata ob- 
served the demand for good-quality 
cameras from the U.S. Army post ex- 
changes. He collected two or three 
former Mitsui optical technicians 
who had not been purged, and by 
selling some of his wealthy wife’s 
property he was able to incorporate 
his company, rent an unused muni- 
tions factory, and collect an un- 
skilled labor force. 


Chevrolet to Buick 


The original company was capital- 
ized at half a million yen. He 
was able to raise only a small part of 
this sum and had to look about for 
fellow directors. Here his old-school 
ties (Sumida University, class of 
1921) proved extremely useful, and 
before long he had collected some 
thirty per cent of the required capi- 
tal. The remaining seventy per cent 
was borrowed on a short-term basis 
from loan companies, insurance com- 
panies, and one or two banks whose 
presidents were also Sumida men. 
By 1952, the Genuflex had estab- 
lished itself as one of the leading 
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reflex cameras out of a field of some 
twenty-five competitors. There were 
still one or two serious problems, 
however. The first was the question 
of dividends. It is customary in 
Japan to issue annual dividends of 
anywhere between twenty and thirty 
per cent. In order to meet this large 
withdrawal of cash each year and to 
pay the high interest rates on his 
short-term borrowings, Shibata did 
what many other Japanese enter- 
prisers do: He increased his cap- 
ital. At the close of business that 
year, his capital stood at two million 
yen, of which he still had control- 
ling interest and of which about 
sixty per cent was still borrowed 
capital costing between ten and fil- 
teen per cent a year in interest. 





At this stage, it might be well 
to explain that this constant increas- 
ing of capital does not have serious 
consequences, nor is the problem 
given the careful thought in Japan 
that it is in America. In the first 
place, the value of the yen drop 
steadily between 1949 and 1953, and 
there was considerable speculation. 
Under normal company law in Ja- 
pan, par for shares is generally set 
at fifty yen. In the case of Genuflex 
and hundreds of other companies, 
daily quotations stood at two or 
three times this figure. By issuing 
two fifty-yen shares of new stock for 
one of old in lieu of dividends, the 
directors turned themselves into very 
rich men with no noticeable im- 
provement in the company itself. 

But business was good. The Army 


continued to buy 750 cameras a 
month from Shibata out of his total 
production of 900 units. Shibata sold 
the Chevrolet which he had been 
operating under the name of a friend- 
ly G.I. and bought a new Buick. The 
company was very glad to pay for the 
car and the eighty-four per cent tax 
out of expenses. He engaged his 
wife’s cousin’s nephew as driver. The 
youth did not know how to drive, 
but again the company was happy to 
pay for lessons and his license out of 
entertainment funds. Shibata also 
joined the Hodogaya Golf Club. 

Yet Shibata was worried. He had 
been neglecting his patriotic duty. 
He had not yet begun to export his 
products. After efforts to sell direct 
to importers abroad, and after trying 
to appoint four or five “sole” export 
agents simultaneously, as many of 
his competitors had done, he finally 
had to accept the offer of a foreign 
import-export company and appoint 
it his only sole export agent. His 
national pride took some beating 
down, but he had begun to realize 
that few foreign buyers would deal 
direct with an unknown Japanese 
manufacturer. The deal was signed 
in 1953. 


Overhead at the Top 


The agreement with Sharpe Traders, 
Inc., his new sole agents, came as a 
godsend. The machinery at the plant 
was more than thirty years old and 
a great deal of the work still had to 
be done by hand. Shibata estimated 
that with an export market virtually 
assured and with the new machinery 
purchased from Sharpe Traders 
against promissory notes, his factory 
could easily double its output. It 
would mean that the monthly turn- 
over would exceed his total capital, 
but this is not an uncommon feature 
of any Japanese company. It was 
relatively easy to borrow further 
from his bankers by giving them 
minor directorships. So confident 
was he that he gave a memorable 
geisha party that lasted into the 
small hours of the morning, by 
which time Shibata was more than 
ever convinced that the cost of the 
party (two hundred thousand yen) 
would be but a minute fraction of 
profits which would certainly accrue 
over the first year of export ship- 
ments. 

Sharpe Traders had already lined 
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up a contract to supply a retail chain 
in the United States with these 
cameras at a very small profit, rely- 
ing on rapid turnover and quality 
merchandise to make the deal pay 
for itself. Therefore one of their first 
requests was for a statement of pro- 
duction costs. This took Shibata by 
surprise and baffled his accountants. 
They set about the task gamely and 
in six months produced a set of 
figures showing that about thirty per 
cent of costs went to cover entertain- 
ment allowances, directors’ fees, and 
Shibata’s salary. Labor accounted for 
thirty per cent. Material, much of it 
imported, made up the rest, with 
small deductions for taxes, deprecia- 
tion, etc. It spoke highly for Sharpe 
Traders’ knowledge of Japan that 
they did not ask for further informa- 
tion but politely returned the figures, 
asking for a recheck. 

The average worker at Genuflex 
received only about fifteen thousand 
yen a month, but the numbers em- 
ployed were incredible, even if Shi- 
bata’s relatives were not included. 
Each director (by this time there 
were twelve) had his private office, 
office boy, and tea girl. The more 
senior directors also had private re- 
ception rooms. There were also in- 
numerabie supervisors who checked 
the work of other innumerable fore- 
men who supervised the actual labor 
force. Sharpe Traders once calculated 
that it took eight signatures and four 
different printed forms to allow the 
teamaker to order a pound of green 
tea. A great deal was consumed. 


Enter Herr Doktor Schmidt 


Toward the middle of 1953, Shibata 
received a letter from Professor 
Schmidt, an eminent German lens 
scientist. Professor Schmidt was in- 
terested in producing lenses of his 
own design in Japan. He was frank 
enough to admit that the present-day 
lenses being turned out in Japan 
were equal to, if not occasionally 
superior to, lenses made in West 
Germany. It is needless to stress the 
pride with which Shibata read the 
translation of this letter. Together 
with three other lens manufacturers 
who had received similar letters, a 
committee was formed and Professor 
Schmidt was invited to discuss ar- 
rangements in a visit to Japan fi- 
nanced by the four companies. 
Professor Schmidt arrived in July 
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and after five geisha parties (one 
by each company and one by all to- 
gether; total cost 497,000 yen) and 
a trip to Atami to recover, he set 
about explaining his point. He had 
a large contract from a German cam- 
era maker to produce lenses of novel 
design and revolutionary perform- 
ance, but it was essential that the 
price be low. He had been unable to 
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find a German factory able to pro- 
duce lenses within his price limits. 
Could Japan do it? It would mean 
tremendous prestige for the entire 
Japanese optical industry and sub- 
stantial profits from the contract it- 
self. The occasion called for another 
geisha party (145,000 yen). 

With the assistance of Sharpe 
Traders, it seemed inevitable that 
Genuflex would receive first chance. 
Unfortunately, Professor Schmidt's 
inspection tour of the Genuflex fac- 
tory was a short one. He soon grew 
tired of being told where his designs 
were weak and where Genuflex de- 
signs were better. He went to Sharpe 


Traders, begging for their assistance. 
He had a wonderful lens. He had 
given Genuflex blueprints. He had a 
substantial contract and was pre- 
pared to sign a subcontract. Why did 
Genuflex insist on producing some- 
thing entirely different? Sharpe 
Traders assured him they would do 
what they could to try to persuade 
Shibata that a blueprint was a blue- 
print and a contract was cash and 
that Japanese improvisation was not 
necessary in this case. 

Professor Schmidt left Japan em- 
bracing a Japanese doll and a wreath 
of flowers, but no contract. Three 
weeks later he asked to have his 
blueprints returned. The affair 
was unfortunate, but Shibata was 
not unduly unhappy. His account- 
ants had estimated it would cost 
Genuflex three times Professor 
Schmidt's price to produce the 
lenses. 


Gadgeteering Junket 


The visit of Professor Schmidt did 
leave one impression. Shibata real- 
ized that he was slightly out of touch 
with developments in the outside 
world, including the camera world. 
Sharpe Traders arranged to finance 
a trip abroad for himself and his 
interpreter (Sumida, class of 1932) 
but not Mrs. Shibata. The object of 
the tour was to sound out new mar- 
kets, visit various German and 
American factories, and perhaps do 
a little shopping. Sharpe Traders 
was skeptical. 

There was nothing memorable to 
record about the tour. The various 
Sharpe Traders’ branch offices man- 
aged to steer Shibata along a fairly 
safe route and he managed for the 
first three months to live within his 
budget of $1,000 a month. But in 
New York he cabled for an addition- 
al $2,000 for factory equipment. 
He indicated something vague about 
improving factory communications. 

Five weeks later, Mr. Shibata ar- 
rived back in Japan with a new dic- 
taphone, twenty-one-inch television 
set, hi-fi equipment, and an electric 
typewriter. These were immediately 
installed in his private office and the 
personnel director set about looking 
for someone to handle the electric 
typewriter and dictaphone. 

However, changes had taken place 
in Japan since Shibata’s departure. 
The Korean War was over and the 
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U.S. Army was pulling out. Its con- 
tract for Genuflex cameras was cut 
in half. This necessitated the dismis- 
sal of a number of workers, the rest 
of whom immediately went out in a 
sympathy strike. The strike was a 
bitter pill for Shibata. Had he not 
encouraged the workers to form a 
union? Had he not appointed his 
uncle as its first chairman? For five 
years he had looked upon himself 
as the father of a large, happy family 
and now they had turned against 
him in a most unfilial manner. 

This was not all. Soon after, 
Sharpe Traders called a meeting in 
which it explained the recession in 
America and renewed German com- 
petition. Sharpe said that if exports 
were to continue, the price of the 
Genuflex would have to be cut by 
at least fifteen per cent. The crude, 
direct way in which this statement 
was put shocked the Genuflex direc- 
tors. It was a sad welcome for 
Shibata and a surprising one. 

His bankers, too, were beginning 
to question loans to small enter- 
prises. Shibata will never forget that 
first week after his return. He was 
in the office almost every day and his 
tea grew cold as he sat answering 
the telephone. Wearily he picked up 
his phone again and dialed the 
Mitsui financial adviser (Sumida, 
class of 1919). In a way it would be 
good to be back in a large organiza- 
tion where responsibility could al- 
ways be pushed on to the man 
higher up. 

Since that memorable day he has 
had time to give the matter some 
thought. Obviously something had 
gone wrong. But what was it? Had 
it been a mistake to deal through 
Sharpe Traders, which had so clear- 
ly demonstrated its lack of sincerity? 
Had he been too quick to adopt 
western democratic labor standards? 
Japan is a poor country; it cannot 
really afford such luxuries. 

Gradually Shibata has come to 
realize that the causes of his failure 
must be placed squarely on the 
shoulders of those statesmen who 
have failed to obtain for Japan a 
say in the formulation of interna- 
tional trade policies. For he now 
knows that the obvious market for 
Genuflex was China, from which 
Japanese cameras had been arbi- 
trarily barred as strategic goods by 
the western democracies. 
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The Boy 


In the Front Row 


DORIS PEEL 


M* FRIEND KurT is just twenty- 
five. A graduate of the Free 
University in west Berlin and the 
fortunate possessor of a_ teaching 
job, he is a native Berliner. 

He has no family. From a friend 
of his I learned that his parents were 
lost in one of the last air raids, in a 
building that is still a surrealist mass 
of wreckage over in the Soviet sec- 
tor. A young sister, who had what 
Berliners usually refer to as “an un- 
fortunate experience” with Russian 
soldiers, now lives in England. I 
haven’t heard him speak of any 
other relatives. 

Unlike many Berliners, Kurt isn’t 
pining to get away. He is prepared 
to remain where he is, without 
dramatizing himself as a symbol of 
courage, freedom, or what not. He 
joined the Social Democratic Party 
last year; the late Mayor Ernst 
Reuter was and still is his hero. Not 
only the Reuter who implacably 
opposed Communism, not even the 
humane and scholarly man, but the 
independent, flexible, undoctrinaire 
Socialist. Such a man, Kurt firmly 
believes, represented the answer for 
his country. 

Though Kurt is an old habitué 
of the U.S. information program's 
Amerikahaus, he was slow to realize 
how drastically at odds his own view- 
point is with both official and gen- 
eral American thinking about Ger- 
many—and how instantly suspect. Last 
January, soon after the Berlin Con- 
ference got under way, he was with 
me at an informal party where, as a 
“representative young German,” he 
found himself interrogated by several 
journalists freshly arrived from the 
United States. It was hard to tell 
which of them was the more jarred: 
they, at learning he “wasn’t for 
Adenauer,” or he, at finding his 
position construed as anti-American 
and even pro-Communist. “But what 
about Reuter?” he wanted to know 
—still young enough to use his hero 
as banner and shield. For a moment 


or two a slight confusion reigned 
while one of the journalists, as if 
straightening him out, lauded Reu- 
ter for “symbolizing” to the world 
“Berlin’s heroic stand against the 
Reds.” Kurt, looking shocked, said, 
“But he wasn’t only against some- 
thing!” Later he asked, a little bitter- 
ly, “Then is the two-party system 
only for Americans? Must we Ger- 
mans all vote the same way to please 
you?” “You'd better vote the right 
way, son,” said an American. 


A FEW bays after this experience, 
Kurt telephoned me to ask if I 
would go with him to a movie, the 
Hitler documentary “Till Five Min- 
utes Past Zero.” Kurt’s voice sounded 
serious, insistent. “Please come! I 
will explain afterwards.” 

So I agreed to meet him at half 
past eight. There are no continuous 
performances in Berlin, and this 
was when the evening show was to 
start at the neighborhood cinema 
off the Hohenzollerndamm. But I 
purposely arrived half an hour early. 

It was a glacial night, the sort of 
weather in which anklebones freeze 
and clothes turn to tissue paper. 
All the windows of the cream-col- 
ored busses and streetcars were 
frosted, with little peepholes rubbed 
in them by a succession of gloved 
knuckles. I wondered, sitting there 
alone in the lobby, if any sort of 
audience would really come. 


A Cold Cross-Section 


At fifteen past eight the glass doors 
opened. The first inside were three 
boys of student age, with the shabby 
look of nearly all Berlin students. 
While they stamped their feet and 
thrashed their arms back and forth, 
several middle-aged couples arrived, 
then a man with an empty sleeve 
tucked into his pocket and a face 
that was either prematurely aged or 
had retained overlong a semblance 
of youth. After that, people arrived 
steadily. They came in looking taut 
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N THE PACIFIC off Vancouver Island, there is a stretch 
of water known as “‘The Zone of Silence.” Because 
this area is acoustically dead, no sound can pen- 

etrate it. And since no siren or bell warns ships of 


dangerous reefs, the ocean floor is studded with wrecks. 


The world of ideas and events also has its “Zone 
of Silence.”’ Here too, everything is hushed, and un- 
known dangers lurk beneath the surface. This region 
too is generally feared, and many publications steer 
clear of it— but not THE Reporter. THE REPORTER 
explores it as fully as possible, and then comes out 
to describe its dangers and tell you how they may af- 
fect you and your country. 


Time and again, THE Reporter has penetrated “The 
Zone of Silence” to bring you vital but unpublicized 
stories like the China Lobby, Wiretapping in America 
and the Purgers and the Purged. It was reporting like 
this that won THE Reporter the George Polk Special 
Award in Journalism—an honor never before con- 
ferred on a magazine. 


In every issue, THE REPORTER invades another “‘Zone 
of Silence” when it probes beyond the headlines to 
bring you the causes and probable consequences of 
the news, when it tells you not only what is happen- 
ing, but why it is happening, and who is behind it. 


Applying a unique new conception of journalism, 
Tue ReporTER presents and analyzes the news with 





a thoroughness usually reserved for specialists—but 


it puts this added information in terms you can read- 


ily understand and act upon. 


THe ReporTER doesn’t believe in an “exposé” ap- 
proach to the news—it believes in printing the things 
you need to know. This has been—and always will be 
—Tue Reporter’s guiding principle. 


Do you enjoy THe Rerorter? Don’t you think your 
friends would enjoy it too? They'll appreciate Tue 
Reporter so much, and it will cost you so little to give 
when you avail yourself of our special introductory 
rate: 


The next 18 issues 
for only $2.67 


If you haven't yet subscribed to THe Reporter, you may 
take advantage of this special offer too. Your sub- 
scription—or your friends’— will begin as soon as we 
receive your order, so mail the card today. You need 
send no money; we will bill you later, if you prefer. 


“Reporter 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








vr scarlet with the cold, and with 
an air of deliberation as if they 
were attending a memorial service 
or a lecture. Surely none of them 
had said to another, with a yawn, 
“Let’s go to the movies.” When 
Kurt turned up, on the dot as al- 
ways, some two hundred people had 





already passed inside. We found our 
seats in the shadowy little hall. It 
was about half full—a fairly impres- 
sive turnout considering the circum- 
Stances. 

Finally the curtains were drawn 
across the open door and the lights 
dimmed. Kurt whispered, “There is 
a part at which I shall nudge you. 
Please notice it particularly. I will 
explain why after the show.” 


Catastrophe on Celluloid 


“Till Five Minutes Past Zero” is a 
poor film. Badly organized at the 
outset, it had been rendered still 
more helter-skelter by cutting and 
censoring in West Germany. It 
hopped about, hurtled exasperating- 
ly, and was accompanied by a com- 
mentary that ranged between the 
obvious and the banal. But some- 
thing survived. .Something blazed, 
came through. No inadequacy in the 
presentation could conceal the mag- 
nitude of the catastrophe these peo- 
ple had been involved in, the sheer 
terror of the tale. 

From the start the audience sat 
very still. One could detect only the 
faintest reaction now and then. At 
the first appearance of a_ broad, 
genial face there was a momentary 
stir, even a murmured “Goering!” 
It was as if, almost with amusement, 
they were saying, “The old buffoon!” 
In complete silence the Berchtes- 
gaden episodes were watched: the 
silly antics of Eva Braun; the some- 
how shocking ordinaryness of that 
whole group—the innocent children, 
the untroubled women, the men so 
un-Caesarlike on the sunny terrace, 
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so frighteningly commonplace in 
their Bavarian hats and _ holiday 
knickerbockers. 

Hitler himself seemed to evoke 
no response. It was as if this image 
of him in fictive life—striding, 
smirking, shouting, growing grave— 
was being answered by a deliberate 
deadness of mind. Again and again 
a person living among the Germans 
comes to feel that Hitler is too much 
for them, too much to figure out. 
Perhaps for the more sensitive ones 
he still haunts the air as a symptom 
or symbol, still waiting to be ex- 
plained. Not rationalized, not justi- 
fied, but finally understood. 

There was a tightening of atten- 
tion whenever Goebbels appeared. 
Here, after all, was something grasp- 
able: an evil force, unambiguous, 
without mysticism. Furthermore, it 
struck close to home. Right over in 
the Russian sector was the room 
where Goebbels used to hold forth. 
It was used from time to time for a 
press center—as, for example, during 
the Berlin Conference. 

At the brief shots of the corpses, 
the gas chambers, and the ovens, 
there was a sudden evident intake 
of breath; at each performance, I 
was told, the same thing happened. 
And when the German soldiers 
were shown in the Russian snows, 
stumbling, haggard, lost-looking as 
the dead or stiff where they had 
fallen in the nightmare white, there 
was a further deepening of the still- 
ness that anybody could feel. For 
this too touched more than a nerve; 
this hadn’t ended. The son, the 
husband might still be there. 

I had been told beforehand of a 
certain scene, the trial of those who 
had attempted to assassinate Hitler 
in July, 1944. My German friends 
had said, “In a way it’s the worst.” 
I watched a young man, one of the 
prisoners, trying to speak and being 
howled down by something called a 
People’s Court. These were the only 
German heroes in the film, these few 
who had tried something and failed 
so wretchedly, and now stood there 
looking as lost as the prisoners in 
the snow. An elderly man in front 
of us suddenly bowed his head; for 
several minutes he remained so, his 
hand covering his eyes during the 
rallies, the heils, the shouts of hys- 
terical women on the screen. 

Then came the inexorable clos- 


ing in of the Allied armies. There 
was one scene toward the end during 
which the entire audience seemed to 
wince. It showed young boys in 
a row, little more than children, in 
army coats too big for them and Iron 
Crosses around their necks, and 
Hitler himself slowly moving along 
the line, grave, intent, stopping be- 
fore each and clasping one in his 
arms as a father might a son. If one 
hadn’t a notion who he was, what 
would one think of this worn man 
gazing tenderly at his little troops? 
What would I be thinking? And the 
boys themselves—not Germans, not 
Nazis, just very young boys hardly 
more than children, gazing solemnly 
back at him, trying hard to look big 
enough and brave enough. 

Then the quick windup, the total 
defeat. And now shots that were 
familiar from our own newsreels: 
Berlin from the air, when the whole 
city looked as if it were made ol 
white lace, and those scenes of des- 
perately scavenging Berliners in 
whom one could recognize, even at 
that appalling point, the hardihood 
that is their special mark. 


I HAD READ somewhere in a West 
German report that people left 
this film without saying a word. | 
don’t quite know what they could 
say. We too left in silence, buttoning 
coats, winding scarves, matter-of- 
factly girding ourselves for the bitter 
night. We walked out onto the 
Hohenzollerndamm and toward the 
corner where I live. 

Kurt asked, “You noticed when I 
touched your arm?” 

“Oh, Kurt, I’m sorry! When was 
it?” 

“The boys,” he said. “The young 
boys toward the end. I was the one 
he embraced.” 
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The Adventures 


Of a Bus Truster 


RAY ALAN 


i IS BETTER, the Chinese say, to 
travel hopefully than to arrive, 
and that is what I like about busses. 
There are no inevitabilities about 
bus travel in Europe and the Middle 
East. It is not merely unpredictable 
but, on the whole, enchantingly so. 

On the rare occasions aircraft do 
anything so interesting as fly off 
course, one is all too likely to be 
landed on a glacier clad in beach- 
wear, which is not really very funny. 
The one-hour bus ride from Le 
Havre to Deauville, on the other 
hand, involved me recently in cross- 
ing the Seine by raft—which is. 


(i pAyY in the summer of 1951, 
following the disappearance of 
Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean, 
an important western diplomat who 
was touring Greece spent a couple 
of days in the remote coastal town 
where I was on holiday. He arrived 
in a diplomatic car but, eager 
to lap up local color, decided to 
return by bus. Accordingly, on what 
might well have become a historic 
dawn, he was wedged aboard the 
town’s throbbing Olympian Flyer be- 
side an Orthodox priest whose pres- 
ence was already causing the other 
passengers dismay. As every Near 
Easterner knows, to see a priest at 
the outset of a journey is a grim 
omen, and to travel in the company 
of one is to court disaster. 

It was a very nice bus, too—a 
magnificent old monster of heroic 
if slightly rakish aspect. Its windows 
were still almost all intact and it had 
not yet had its rear seats removed to 
make room for building materials 
and crates of vegetables. It still, for 
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all its age, had the unweathered, 
newish smell of a bus that has never 
yet transported goats, a rare thing in 
rural Greece. 

I learned of our visitor's disap- 
pearance the following morning. It 
was clear from the agitation of the 
man who rang me up about it that 
this was another Maclean case: M.1.5 
operatives would soon be descending 
on the town in shoals. 

Twelve hours later, however, ! 
was informed that the hunt was off. 
The diplomat was found performing 
folk dances in a village tavern up in 
the hills. The bus had developed 
gearbox trouble while battling 
through a storm, and not wishing his 
passengers to be stranded on an ex- 
posed mountainside, the driver had 
coasted it down a side road to his 
village in hope of fixing the fault 
there. In the village, however, the 
gearbox had proved unco-operative 
and since there was no telephone 
on hand, it had taken some twenty 
hours to get outside aid. 


Pan and Bacchus 


Busses reveal quite a lot about na- 
tional character. Greek busses are 
more often than not dusty and down 
at heel but at the same time, like 
their human compatriots, magnifi- 
cently resilient and _ resourceful. 
They too, when reality becomes a 
bore, fly headlong into fantasy and 
invoke ancient gods. 

You will generally be drinking be- 
neath a vine in front of a village 
café when this happens. A bus draws 
up in a cloud of dust. The passen- 
gers peer out at you and nod pleas- 
antly. You nod back; and it is really 
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only as the bus is pulling away that 
you notice the prevalence of beards 
and horns and bright mad eyes, and 
sense the nearness of Pan—or even 
the men of Odysseus after Circe had 
worked on them. 

Italian busses are sophisticated, 
superbly articulate creatures, boom- 
ing and trumpeting operatically and 
even contriving to gesticulate. Span- 
ish busses have an appropriately op- 
pressed, overburdened air. French 
busses gravitate with deterministic 
inevitability from one café to the 
next, and the men who have the in- 
credible good fortune to drive them 
on country routes are forever clamp- 
ing on the brakes, dashing off into 
some idyllic auberge, and reappear- 
ing after a good interval hastily wip- 
ing their lips. Cafés and auberges 
are, of course, bus stops in France. 
It is there that you buy your ticket 
and fortify yourself for the journey. 
What could be more natural than 
that the conscientious driver should 
wish to check on the smooth working 
of the system? 


Parliamentary Procedure 


British busses have curious canine 
instincts: They stop not at pubs but 
at lampposts—lampposts chosen, in 
accordance with the approved Spar- 
tan precedents, for the icy isolation 
of their position. Here, the regula- 
tions insist, the intending travelers 
must form a queue on the side of the 
lamppost indicated in the relevant 
local bylaws and adopt. fencing 
stances, holding out their umbrellas 
at an angle of thirty degrees to the 
ground and of eighty degrees to the 
approaching vehicle. Visiting Ameri- 
cans may hire dummy umbrellas for 
this purpose from the Englisk- 
Speaking Union. 

The proceedings aboard the bus 
are as formal as the opening of 
Parliament. There is an endless ring- 
ing of bells as the gadgets that issue 
and punch tickets tinkle and jangle, 
and the conductor—who sells the 
tickets—tells the driver to stop (one 
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ring), go (two rings) , or slow down 
because he has attracted the atten- 
tion of a police car by exceeding the 
speed limit (three rings). 

The conductor is the British public 
employee in comic epitome—polite 
and deferential, pleasing and thank- 
ing you eight to the bar. If he wrote 
you a letter he would sign it, like 
the Home Secretary informing a con- 
demned murderer that his appeal 
has been rejected, “Your obedient 
servant.” The newer Paris busses, 
not to be outdone, are equipped 
with a fonctionnaire in caricature. 
He sits in the center of his world 
at an imposing desk, se foutant 
du monde and letting it be under- 
stood that it is the traveler’s duty 
to seek him out, not the other way 
round. 


The Middle East 


The unhappiest bus I ever saw was 
a British double-decker in Tel Aviv. 
How it got there—whether it was a 
gift of the London County Council 
or was driven across Europe by a 
party of British Zionist immigrants— 
I never discovered; but one could 
sense its bewilderment at the Hebrew 
shop signs and multilingual anima- 
tion, its nostalgia for smog and the 
smeli of boiled cabbage. 
Throughout the Near East British- 
made busses suffer the grievous dis- 
advantage of needing two men to 
operate them. All really self-respect- 
ing Near Eastern busses drive them- 
selves, leaving their nominal driver 
free to issue tickets and entertain 
passengers. I discovered this aboard 
a bus that was hurtling down the 
chain of hairpin bends that links 
the villages on the upper slopes of 
the Lebanon range with the coastal 
plain five thousand feet below. The 
driver was engaged most of the way 
in an energetic political discussion, 
gesticulating eloquently with both 
hands. From time to time, when 
something in the argument annoyed 
him, he would turn away from us, 
stare moodily at the road, and toot 
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at a passing donkey, but he would 
soon be back with a triumphant re- 
joinder and the altercation would 
flash anew. 

In Cyprus, the monastery of 
Stavrovouni on an isolated peak two 
thousand feet high can be visited by 
car by anyone with a taste for unsur- 
faced mountain tracks edged with 
crumbling precipices. The safest and 
fastest way of doing the trip is by 
bus with one of the parties of Greek 
Orthodox pilgrims who go there to 
see the piece of the True Cross which 
the monastery possesses and to taste 
the monks’ honey. The driver will 
usually have a couple of children on 
his knees, a travel-sick female rela- 
tive hanging around his neck, and a 
group of friends and admirers crowd- 
ing in on him with bundles and 
offering him slices of watermelon 
and goat’s-milk cheese. Invariably, 
halfway around the first hairpin, he 
will discover an old acquaintance at 
the back of the bus and from then 
on be embraced and interrogated at 
length by not only the acquaintance 
but all the acquaintance’s acquaint- 
ances. But there is no danger. The 
bus will get you safely there even if 
the driver stands on his head. He 
and the local passengers know this. 


Tr LisyA, on the other hand, pos- 
sibly because it is so far west, there 
is a disturbing lack of faith in such 
fundamentals. The country’s main 
bus route, the  six-hundred-mile 
Tripoli-Benghazi road, can only 
boast about three minor kinks, but 
travelers insist quite fanatically that 
their driver keep his eves on every 
inch of the way. As the bus moves 
off, the passengers set about singing 
and shouting to keep him awake. 
Some of them feed him at frequent 
intervals lest he should faint at the 
wheel. This effort is sustained for 
about the first eighty miles. Then, 
exhausted by the din, passengers and 
driver alike doze off one by one, and 
the bus is left to manage its affairs 
in peace. 








ern ONLY all-American bus I have 
ever traveled on—a bus driven by 
an American driver and populated 
by American passengers—I boarded 
on the fringes of the Egyptian desert 
not far from the pyramid at Saqqara. 
I was staying with friends on the east 
bank of the Nile almost opposite 
Saqqara and had got myself ferried 
across the river, aboard a felucca 
laden mainly with water buffaloes, 
with the aim of exploring the site of 
Memphis and the ruins of some of 
the earliest pyramids. I hired a don- 
key—the only form of transport—in 
a village near Memphis, and its own- 
er came along astride another ani- 
mal. 

Halfway through the afternoon 
the donkey owner went into confer- 
ence with a small party of Bedouins 
that had suddenly appeared and 
asked me rather pointedly for a sum 
approximately four times that agreed 
upon for the hire of my steed. The 
five or six Bedouins, no doubt eager 
for their cut, grinned and nodded 
encouragingly. It looked as if only a 
miracle could rescue me from what 
promised to be an undignified argu- 
ment—and the miracle happened. 

A beautiful little bus, like some- 
thing out of a toy-shop window, came 
gliding over the top of a rise about 
twenty yards away and down a track 
a few feet of where we stood. I put 
out an arm and the driver stopped. 

“Are you going to Cairo?” I asked. 

“Sure,” said an American voice. 
“Hop in.” So I hopped in and left 
the dumfounded donkey owner and 
Bedouins pondering (I suspect) on 
the iniquities of western imperial- 
ism. There were about twelve people 
aboard the bus, mostly youngish 
couples, all Americans—aglitter with 
sunglasses, cameras, and photome- 
ters. I sat next to the driver. 

“You're English, aren’t you?” he 
asked. I admitted the charge and he 
shook his head in mock mystifica- 
tion. “Jeeze,” he said. “You guys sure 
pop up in the most unexpected 
places.” 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Eisenhower 


[ll Always Remember 


BILL MAULDIN 


HEN I* joined the staff of the 

Mediterranean Stars and Stripes 
in Naples in the autumn of 1943, I 
was delighted to find enlisted men on 
the paper living better than most 
staff officers in the rear areas and far 
better than any colonel of infantry. 
We journalist noncoms ate off china 
plates set on white tablecloths, slept 
in villas, and never had our dreams 
disturbed by raucous whistles at 
dawn. 

All this luxury we enjoyed was 
under the indulgent eye of a rear- 
echelon major general whose job it 
was to police the city and supervise 
the unloading of supplies for the 
front forty miles north. The gen- 
eral’s name appeared in Stars and 
Stripes with gratifying regularity, 
and his clerks held ping-pong tour- 
naments which our reporters cov- 
ered faithfully. His overzealous MPs 
arrested haggard infantrymen, back 
from the front tor a rest, by the 
truckload and threw them in jail 
for wearing dirtv uniforms before 
they even had time to change, but 
this the paper did not report. 

Some of our reporters, along with 
several Yank magazine enlisted men, 
illegally sported civilian correspond- 
ents’ badges, ate in officers’ messes, 
analyzed the battle situation by 
press-camp handouts, and for laughs 
occasionally bawled out some hap- 
less second lieutenant who would 
then respectfully call them Mister. 
At a time when the war in Italy was 
cold and bitter, when rifle companies 
were chewed down to platoon size, 
whole battalions suffered from 
trench foot, and many units had to 
stay in the line for months on end 
without relief, Stars and Stripes ran 
columns on tourist attractions in 
Naples, and occasionally gave voice 
to the lowly soldier by interview- 
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ing some convenient Quartermaster 
Corps dockhand. 


The Rebels 


I fell in with a bunch of belligerent 
characters on the staf_—-among them 
Jack Foisie, now of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Milton Leh- 
man, a postwar free-lance magazine 
writer—who thought it was kind of 
silly that a soldier paper in a war 
zone should have to depend largely 
on columns by Ernie Pyle, a civilian, 
for firsthand news of the foxholes. 
Not that any of us radicals wanted 
to give up our comforts, mind you— 
we were the first to congratulate our 
energetic mess sergeant for scroung- 
ing a side of fresh beef or a bucket 
of ice cream from the Navy at the 
docks, and I remember I wasn’t a 
bit ashamed of driving a jeep with 
foam-rubber seats and built-in food 
locker. We just felt it was a shame 
to waste so much space on ping-pong 
tournaments, which could not inter- 
est and might even conceivably in- 
furiate some shivering dogface when 
all he had to brighter ims dreary 
hours was the Stars and Stripes, 
while those in the rear areas had 
plenty of other things for amuse- 
ment, including the Red Cross post 
exchanges and hours that enabled 
them to go to town at night. 

“Hell, all you’re gonna do is get 
that general down on us,” said our 
colleagues of the status quo school, 
most of whom had themselves ar- 
rived on the paper with memories 
of a harsher life in regular units. 
“Besides,” they pointed out, “the pa- 
per is supposed to be a morale factor 
for all the troops. Ping-pong is as big 
news to one man as a night patrol is 
to another.” 

Well, the radicals were stubborn 
and things slowly changed. Report- 


ers began filing copy from the front; 
the letters-to-the-editor column oc- 
casionally blossomed out with com- 
ments about how the only way an 
infantryman could get a warm com- 
bat jacket was to buy one from a 
filing clerk in Naples; I sneaked in a 
subversive cartoon from time to time 
on this and kindred subjects. Pretty 
soon the roof fell in. 

“Looka them M.P.s glarin’ at us,” 
a man in our circulation office com- 
plained. “They useta be our friends. 
Last night one of ‘em wanted to look 
at my pass. Who ever heard of such 
a thing?” 

Our officers and editors were sum- 
moned before the major general to 
get their heads bitten off. Our priv- 
ileges were in such imminent danger 
that we thought of burying the table 
silver for the duration. Only the in- 
fantry were pleased with what we'd 
been doing. 

And then a voice came down from 
Olympus, which happened to be lo- 
cated in Caserta at the time. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's headquar- 
ters announced to all subordinate 
commanders that the contents of 
Stars and Stripes weve not to be tam- 
pered with, and that the editors olf 
each edition (there were several) 
would henceforth be answerable only 
to the Supreme Commander himsell. 

This policy stayed in_ force 
throughout the rest of the war, and 
all Army editors knew that for the 
first time in military history they 
would enjoy real freedom of the 
press, short of downright sedition it- 
self—and the word “sedition” was not 
open to interpretation by some local 
martinet. Unfortunately, some edi- 
tions found it more convenient to 
play ball with their respective Pooh- 
Bahs and didn’t take advantage of 
the edict. But we sure did. We put 
out a pretty sprightly soldier paper, 
and although we verged on impu- 
dence sometimes, we never once em- 
barrassed our benefactor by inciting 
anybody to open mutiny. 


4 pws act of Eisenhower’s endeared 
him to me so much that not even 
his recent venture into politics has 
lessened my regard for him, and 
sometimes when I feel outraged be- 
cause he lets fools run wild, I take 
heart in his consistency, remember- 
ing that once long ago he let us fools 
run _ wild, too. 
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MOVIES: 
Three Jungles 


ROBERT BINGHAM 


I WE ARE indeed entering an age 
where children will get their lit- 
erature audio-visually rather than 
from the old-fashioned printed page, 
it is at least some consolation to find 
that Luis Bufiuel’s technicolor trans- 
scription of “The Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe” is a distinct im- 
provement on the original. If there 
ever was a book that can best be 
appreciated by those who have not 
read it, it is surely Defoe’s oppressive 
masterpiece. As in Kafka’s Trial, an- 
other work of genius that won't let 
you up even after it’s convinced you, 
the situation is a classic but the book 
itself is a bore. Once you've got the 
idea, you've got the best part of it. 
And Mr. Bufuel has certainly got 
the idea. 

Keeping piously faithful to the 
original, he has edited it down to 
fighting trim and selected out of all 
Defoe’s maundering moral claptrap 
a single theme to give the narrative 
unity. That theme, developed with 
admirable restraint by Dan O’Her- 
lihy as Crusoe, is that a civilized 
man cast down alone on a desert 
island can better defend himself 
against hunger, cold, wild beasts, 
and savages than against his own 
aloneness. When Crusoe _ glances 
back with worknmanlike satisfaction 
at a girl’s frock salvaged from the 
wreck that he has rigged up as a 
scarecrow to keep the birds from his 
first wheat crop, suddenly a breeze 
catches the dress and the castaway, 
stunned, watches it sway for a long 
moment. That's all—no flashbacks to 
lovely ladies in London, no cocoa- 
brown cannibal maidens in sarongs. 
He just looks at the dress and then 
goes on about his business. Straight- 
forward, unpretentious, this defini- 
tive filming of “Robinson Crusoe” 
should be frequently revived. 


Ww" Disney is a man who can’t 
quite bring himself to leave 
well enough entirely alone even 
when he’s filming a masterpiece that 
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needs no editing and no pointing 
up of inherent unity. His series of 
“True Life” nature documentaries 
has been generally superb, and let 
it be said right now that his latest, 
“The Vanishing Prairie,” is the best 
yet. No one without Mr. Disney's 
resources could have produced and 
made generally available these re- 
markable records of how the animals 
we see in the 700 actually live. But 
no one without Mr. Disney's pecu- 
liar preference for the cute over the 
beautiful would have cheapened the 
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films by occasionally cramming na- 
ture into a fake Hollywood pattern 
just to get a laugh from the Donald 
Duck fans. There is nothing as of- 
fensive in the current production as 
there was in the finale of “Water 
Birds,” where the languorous flight 
of herons and the stately love dance 
of grebes were made to serve merely 
as patched-together background pic- 
tures for one of the schmaltzier 
“Hungarian Rhapsodies.” But two 
brief passages in “The Vanishing 


Prairie” are hard to forgive: the 
prairie dogs’ barbershop-quartet ren- 
dition of “Home on the Range” 
and the orchestration of the batter- 
ing concussions of bighorn rams in 
rutting season with—you've guessed 
it—“The Anvil Chorus.” The use of 
a kind of Indian war dance to illus- 
trate the mating of prairie chickens 
seems tolerable, since, as the narra- 
tion points out, the birds’ ritual may 
have inspired the Indians. But all 
too often Mr. Disney lets second- 
rate music get in the way of first- 
rate pictures. 

The stars of “The Vanishing 
Prairie” are buffaloes, mountain 
lions, and prairie dogs. The latter 
have been widely praised, but to at 
least one viewer the principal justi- 
fication for giving them so much 
footage was their docile acceptance 
of glass walls in their burrows. It 
must have been much more difficult 
to photograph the fearful symmetry 
of the mountain lion, which is surely 
the most beautiful animal indige- 
nous to this continent. Nothing else 
in the picture equals the dramatic 
tension when the huge, silent mother 
cat stalks and kills a deer, stalks and 
misses a fawn; nothing is funnier 
than the solemn stealth of her two 
kittens when they chase a squirrel 
up a tree and not only lose the 
squirrel but finally pratfall out of 
the tree themselves. Neither scene 
required music to keep the audience 
from yawning. 


ee BrANbDOo, whose perform- 
ance entirely dominates “On 
the Waterfront,” has acquired a con- 
siderable reputation for versatility 
by playing every part he gets exactly 
the same way. Whether portraying 
the Mexican revolutionary Zapata 
or, as currently, a hero of the labor 
movement, he is always the surly 
adolescent, wavering uncertainly be- 
tween brutality and self-doubt. Curi- 
ously enough, his reputation as a 
fine actor is very well deserved. The 
impact of Stanley Kowalski in Ten- 
nessee Williams’ “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” owes nearly as much to the 
actor who played the part as to the 
author who wrote it. And the con- 
ception of Mark Antony in “Julius 
Caesar” as a kind of fascist bully-boy 
was refreshingly provocative if not 
altogether Shakespearean. 

Mr. Brando’s range may be lim- 
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ited, but it is profoundly distinctive. 
And distinction is a quality that 
seems to be entirely lacking in the 
present crop of younger American 
movie idols. The stars of twenty 
years ago had it. Night-club enter- 
tainers used to do imitations of 
Clark Gable, James Stewart, Cary 
Grant, Gary Cooper, Spencer Tracy. 
You recognized them immediately. 
But who can imitate Van Johnson? 
From Farley Granger to Stewart 
Granger, the new performers have the 
standardized prettiness of so many 
show-windaw manikins. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that the graying 
stars of twenty years ago continue 
to be the stars of today. 

Although there is excellent sup- 
port—notably from Lee J. Cobb and 
Karl Malden—without Mr. Brando’s 
pervasive personality “On the Wa- 
terfront” could certainly not have 
been what it now is: the best Ameri- 
can picture seen so far this year. The 
documentary account of how diffi- 
cult it is for longshoremen to earn 
a living either honestly or safely in 
the Port of New York is vivid and 
informative, as far as it goes. But it 
surely exaggerates, as shown by the 
results of recent NLRB elections, 
the therapeutic powers of one-shot 
Senate or state fact-finding investi- 
gations, and the scary but carefully 
veiled reference to a “Mr. Upstairs” 
is scarcely sufficient acknowledgment 
of the degree to which management 
has abetted the labor racketeers. 
Perhaps only Mr. Brando could have 
carried off the role of a cheerful 
thug who needs only the love of a 
good woman and a few words from 
his parish priest to rise up and send 
the gangsters cringing for cover 
without looking just plain silly. But 
he does carry it off and even man- 
iges to send the audience out of the 
heater convinced that his punishing 
yut largely irrelevant heroism has 
omehow straightened out the whole 
‘otten mess. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MUSIC: 


The Ulcer Diet 


GODDARD LIEBERSON 


I DON’T want to appear the homely 
philosopher removing a toothpick 
from my mouth in order to murmur, 
“One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” This is chiefly because I 
have never seen this homely philoso- 
phy demonstrated: It has rather 
been my observation that one man’s 
poison is indeed another man’s poi- 
son, or, to put it in other words, 
equally homely, a bad piece of fish 
is a bad piece of fish. 

It has therefore occurred to me 
that my own experiences in music 
might be valuable to some who, as I 
do, hear a more than ordinary 
amount of the stuff with resulting 
indigestion. Don’t disregard this dan- 
ger signal. It may bring on, as it did 
in my case, a musical ulcer which, I 
am sad to report, has been my un- 
happy lot for some years now, neces- 
sitating a rather strict diet, relaxed 
only in moments of regrettable self- 
indulgence. 

Diagnosis 

One of the first symptoms to watch 
for in diagnosing a musical ulcer is 
a heaviness in the feet when they 
are directed toward the concert hall, 
and nosatisfaction may be taken from 
the knowledge that four out of five 
people experience this discomfort. 
(This symptom may be considered 
the classic sign of the disease 
under discussion.) The next indica- 
tion to be on the lookout for is a 
lightheadedness when listening to 
fortissimo passages. This is a direct 
warning of worse to come and you 
must at once go on a strict diet. This 
means, of course, NO WAGNER! 
And I don’t mean that you may have 
an occasional overture, either. No 
Wagner. As simple as that. 

You may have some Tchaikovsky, 
but in very limited quantities. None 
of his symphonies all the way 
through, and absolutely no slow 
movements. The “Nutcracker Suite” 
is entirely out, as is the “Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasia.” Go easy on the well- 


known symphonies of Beethoven and 
try to hear only the larger works of 
Brahms (the Requiem or “Schick- 
salslied”). Avoid the “Hungarian 
Dances”—they may have a purgative 
effect. 

In the early painful stages you 
may hear all of the Vivaldi, Satie, 
Rameau, or Virgil Thomson that 
you like, but don’t overdo Bach, par- 
ticularly in the orchestral arrange- 
ments of the organ works. Some of 
the latter are very indigestible, par- 
ticularly the “Passacaglia in C 
Minor,” which may cause dizziness. 

Smoke a great deal; this takes 
your attention away from the music. 
When this is impossible, as while at- 
tending concerts, read the program 
notes assiduously. Although they are 
seldom interesting enough to take 





your mind completely off the music, 
they will help, particularly if you re- 
read one sentence several times until 
it seems to make sense. If you are un- 
able tocarry through on the program- 
notes therapy, then look about you 
or whisper to a neighbor. Be observ- 
ant. Noticing that your wife’s slip 
shows and telling her about it may 
occupy both of you for a good ten 
or fifteen minutes. Such lapses at the 
concert are invaluable checks on 
musical indigestion. 


Treatment 


All song recitals must be carefully 
measured and considered, and for 
the first six months of the diet it 
would be well to avoid Lieder. Here 
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the double thickness of the German 
language combined with the music 
is extremely dangerous. Of course 
these are entirely out if you happen 
to understand German, for if you 
know the meaning of the words, the 
songs are almost indigestible. 

Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade,” 
the Paganini “Violin Concerto” (in- 
deed, almost all violin concertos) , 
and similar works are roughage and 
should for the most part be avoided, 
as must be the well-known short 
piano pieces of Chopin. I once saw 
a severe case of hiccoughs result from 
a single hearing of the famous “Rain- 
drop Prelude.” 

Strangely enough, coloratura sing- 
ing is not too harmful in small por- 
tions, since it sometimes gives the 
effect of a vibrator. Similarly, string 
quartets may be as soothing as a 
warm bath. However, absolutely no 
music on solo string instruments. The 
Bach Suites for violin alone are the 
worst kind of irritants and may cause 
spastic contractions. They can be 
heard only in the last stages of your 
return to normal. 


b ihes MAY FIND that music played 
softly on the organ has an ano- 
dynic effect, but in some cases it 
produces ululations or dog howls. 
Therefore it is risky at best. So is 
amateur advice on your diet. For in- 
stance, there are those who will rec- 
ommend a straight Scarlatti diet, 
and though in many cases this has 
proved helpful, the too fregent hear- 
ing of a harpsichord may prove to be 
too much of a stimulus. As a steady 
basic diet, I suggest the symphonies 
of Mozart. They have only one draw- 
back, a tendency to become habit- 
forming. However, if you are will- 
ing to run that risk, you will find 
them extremely beneficial, particu- 
larly if you indulged too heavily in 
music of the late nineteenth century. 

And remember—plenty of sleep. At 
the concert hall or in front of your 
radio, sleep will prove the quickest 
healer and best of analgesics. For this 
reason opera is excellent, particular- 
ly in the opera house, where the 
lights are lowered. Sleep comfortably 
and disregard your neighbors. If 
they are unpleasant about your 
sleeping, it may be that they them- 
selves suffer from a musical ulcer and 
are therefore exceptionally touchy. 
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CHANNELS: 
Soft Soap 


MARYA MANNES 


Ir EXPLORING the reasons, always 
baffling to this reviewer, why any- 
one should look at television in the 
daytime, I have discovered one more 
besides infirmity, loneliness, and 
apathy—the coma of summer heat. 

This, combined with a rather 
smug sense of reportorial duty, has 
put me through the ordeal of looking 
for several hours a day at what ap- 
proximately six million women see 
between the hours of noon to four: 
serial dramas—those infinite exten- 
sions of plot in which the sum of 
acts is imaction. You can miss a 
month of “Search for Tomorrow” 
and come in again just where you 
left off. Everything has occurred; 
nothing has happened. 

It would be easy to dismiss these 
serial confections as beneath the no- 
tice of intelligent people. Yet any- 
thing that penetrates—more accurate- 
ly, saturates—four million or more 
homes every day has importance, all 
the more so if this “thing” is a 
bundle of inane contrivances, false 
motivations, and emotional ram- 
pages. 

It would be profitless to describe 
any one of them in detail. Typical 
of the worst is “Portia Faces Life,” 
in which a woman lawyer supposedly 
of superior intellect and character 
lives in a welter of disaster in the 
company of a monumentally stu- 
pid man (“the best newspaper man 
in the business”) and subhuman 
friends. Two or three (I am think- 
ing particularly of “The Guiding 
Light” and “Concerning Miss Mar- 
lowe”) are at least sensible in dia- 
logue, and attempt, with the help of 
excellent actors, to present characters 
who bear some resemblance to hu- 
man beings. None of them, how- 
ever, can afford any resemblance to 
the world we live in, since any refer- 
ence to the price of coffee or the 
death of the European Defense Com- 
munity would be termed controver- 
sial and therefore offensive to some 
national group. The people in soap 


opera stew perpetually and exclu- 
sively in the broth of their relation- 
ships. 

Two conclusions, however, can be 
drawn from these time wasters and 
soap sellers. The first is that the com- 
mon condition of Americans seems 
to be hysteria, a state in which mind 
is no mentor of emotion. If this 
were not so, the legions who look at 
soap opera would not identify them- 
selves so intimately with the lives 
of those in them, an identification 
daily attested by the thousands ol 
letters received by the networks and 
the writers. Among these listeners, 
only a handful question the reality 
of what they see: women reduced to 
tears and terror by situations that 
a quiet word could resolve; men and 
women deceived and victimized by 
people so transparently evil as to be 
grotesque; grown men reacting vio- 











lently and helplessly to situations 
that adults should take in their 
stride. The process of reasoning is 
wholly absent in these daytime se- 
rials, where it is as unpopular and 
unexercised as it seems to be in the 
forming of public opinion. 

The second conclusion to be 
drawn from watching these serials 
is that women with interests outside 
the home are marked for doom. Al- 
though the woman who starts a dress 
shop or acts or writes may be pre- 
sented glamorously and sympatheti- 
cally at first, it becomes progressively 
more evident that she can find no 
true happiness in life. Certainly she 
is never shown happy in her work; 
that would never do. For who is 
looking at this “career” woman? 
Women who have no interests out- 
side the home, the _ inviolable 
heroines who will buy the soap. 
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(The fact that they look at serials 
would seem to show that they have 
no interests inside the home either.) 
This is strange in a country where 
sixteen million women are wage 
earners and woman’s freedom is sup- 
posed to be the fullest in the world. 


ai DAYTIME vigils of mine at 
the bier of reason did, however, 
produce one completely happy mo- 
ment: when the commercial for 
Swansdown Cake Mix occupied the 
screen. Here is an animation in the 
UPA technique of a little boy in- 
terupted in his piano practicing by 
his grandmother’s request to go out 
and buy a box of cake mix. How he 
does it is sheer delight, and I only 
wish I could express my admiration 
concretely by eating cake. 

A more seriously happy time was 
spent on a Sunday noon, when 
WNBT showed Charity Bailey on a 
music program called “Sing a Song.” 
This is by far the most enchanting 
and constructive half hour for chil- 
dren on TV, and fortunately it is 
soon due to go on a network basis. 

Miss Bailey is a Negress of great 
distinction and warmth who used to 
be music director of the Little Red 
School House and who has the Pied 
Piper ability to enthrall children in 
song—folk songs, dance songs, bal- 
lads, spirituals, anything of grace or 
rhythm or melody or humor, or all 
four. She sings them to the dozen 
children in the studio—about four to 
twelve years old, black, white, shy, 
cocky, talented, slow—as she plays 
the piano or strums the guitar or the 
Autoharp. Soon they sing with her, 
sometimes they dance, sometimes 
they accent their songs with drums 
and cymbals too. It is done with no 
showmanship, no self-consciousness, 
no cuteness. Here at last is the true 
face of youth in the enchantment 
of music. Here also, most touchingly, 
is the face of democracy. 





American Writers 


And Where They Come From 


MALCOLM COWLEY 


HE REPUBLIC of letters is in some 
ways desperately snobbish, but 
nobody is excluded from it because 
of his origin; in that respect it is a 
democracy. In these middle years of 
the twentieth century, American 
writers may come from any economic 
level and any section of the country, 
if they weren't born abroad. They 
may come from any college or uni- 
versity or none, and from almost any 
of the racial stocks and cultural 
groups that compose this nation of 
peoples. They are, however, more 
likely to come from certain back- 
grounds. 


The Racial Background 


As sociologists would say, the inci- 
dence of authorship is higher in 
some groups than in others. It is 
very high among the children of 
professional families, of many racial 
origins, living in the Northeastern 
states, especially if the children were 
educated in Eastern preparatory 
schools and at any of the Ivy League 
colleges. The lowest rate for the na- 
tive-born is among Indians and Span- 
ish Americans living in the moun- 
tain states; it is almost no rate at 
all. On the other hand, there is a 
high incidence of authorship among 
Mormons born in the same region. 

I don’t know that sociologists have 
ever studied what they would call 
the racial provenience of American 
writers, although it would make an 
interesting subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation. Our nineteenth-century 
authors were mostly of English stock, 
with an admixture of Dutch blood 
in New York; Melville and Whitman 
were both half Dutch. Elsewhere 
there were some Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, French Huguenots, and Scotch- 
Irish—though not many of these— 
with a thin sprinkling of O’Briens 
and O’Reillys. Bret Harte was our 
first famous author of mixed Jewish 
descent; he was the grandson of Ber- 
nard Hart—without the “e”—a prom- 
inent Jewish merchant of New York. 


After 1890 the newer racial stocks 
began to come forward one at a 
time as if to mark, in each case, the 
integration of a new group into 
American culture. First the still for- 
eign-sounding names would appear 
as those of boxers, then as those 
of politicians in the working-class 
wards down by the river; then came 
the businessmen, the college football 
players—in the second generation— 
and finally one of the names would 
be signed to a best-selling novel. 

There was a different pattern in 
literary works. First we would read 
about members of the new group as 
apparently stupid but really shrewd 
and lovable persons who made funny 
remarks in broken English (like 
Wallace Irwin’s Hashimura Togo, 
the Japanese schoolboy). Others of 
the group would then be presented 
in angry books, as tragic or pathetic 
spokesmen for their people. Still 
later the children would be por- 
trayed in fiction simply as human 
beings to be valued for themselves. 


TS LITERARY pattern is clearest in 
the Irish, because of their group 
consciousness and their long experi- 
ence as an oppressed minority. The 
first Irish-American author who won 
and deserved to win a national repu- 
tation was Finley Peter Dunne, in the 
1890's. His Mr. Dooley was a comical 
saloonkeeper who discussed politics 
with a mixture of innocence and wis- 
dom and whose eyes filled with tears 
—though we don’t read the sadder 


monologues today—when he dis- 
cussed the sorrows of Irish immi- 
grants. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald was the next 
really famous Irish-American author. 
Like Dunne he had been accepted 
into the dominant Protestant group, 
and unlike Dunne he wrote about 
that group, so that his Irishness was 
a little disguised, but it remained an 
undertone in all his stories; it gave 
him a sense of standing apart that 
sharpened his observation of social 
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differences. He liked to give his 
heroes Irish names or, at the very 
least, an Irish lilt to their voices. 

Early in the 1930's James T. Far- 
rell started writing about the Irish 
on the South Side of Chicago, not 
far from the site of Mr. Dooley’s sa- 
loon but a long way from his van- 
ished world. There isn’t any quaint- 
ness and self-deprecating humor in 
Farrell's novels, or any attempt to 
please the dominant group. Most of 
his characters are pathetic creatures 
oppressed by their environment. His 
underlying mood is indignation at 
their being denied a chance for a 
better life. 

In the 1950's there are distin- 
guished Irish writers in all branches 
of American literature, including 
criticism of abstract art (James John- 
son Sweeney) and the translation of 
Greck tragedies (Robert Fitzgerald) . 
The Trouble of One House, by Bren- 
dan Gill, is good enough in itself 
to stand for much of the newer Irish- 
\merican fiction. Gill tells the story 
of a cultivated and prosperous fam- 
ily that happens to be Catholic and 
of Irish descent, but whose troubles 
are those of human beings every- 
where in modern life. Although his 
novel is more skillfully written than 
anything by Farrell or almost any- 
thing by Fitzgerald, it lacks the emo- 
tional power of those earlier books 
conceived at a time when the Ameri- 
can Irish were still in some ways an 
oppressed group. That loss of power 
belongs to the pattern too, for the 
sorrows of a novelist—including his 
racial sorrows—are part of his emo- 
tional stock in trade. 


= Irish were followed by dozens 
of other racial and cultural 
groups. After 1900 there appeared in 
succession—though not quite in this 
order—the South German Catholics 
(Theodore Dreiser), the North Ger- 
man Protestants (H. L. Mencken, 
Ruth Suckow), the prosperous and 
cultivated German Jews (Gertrude 
Stein, Paul Rosenfeld) , and the Scan- 
dinavians (among them O. E. R6l- 
vaag, who lived in Minnesota, wrote 
in Norwegian, and translated his 
own novels into English) . Soon there 
were also scores of writers among the 
newly arrived Polish and Russian 
Jews, perhaps beginning with Mary 
Antin and Abraham Cahan. 

Negro writers had been published 
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for many years, but after 1930 they 
spoke with more authority and ap- 
peared in greater numbers. Today 
Richard Wright is the most distin- 
guished and Frank Yerby the most 
cynical and successful; he started by 
publishing romantic novels, like The 
Foxes of Harrow, about white South- 
ern planters. With the enthusiastic 
help of Hollywood, he has been the 
first person with Negro blood in 
America—and the first such person 
anywhere since the elder Dumas—to 
earn a million dollars by writing. 
The Armenians appeared in 1934 
with William Saroyan, and the Ital- 
ians in 1939 with Pietro Di Donato’s 
Christ in Concrete. By 1950 there 
were professional writers who repre- 
sented many newer and sometimes 
localized groups. Some of these are 
Greeks (A. I. Bezzerides and Kimon 
Friar), Croatians (with the late 
Louis Adamic) , Sicilians (Jerre Man- 
gione), Dutch in Michigan (David 
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Cornel DeJong), Icelanders of the 
Dakotas (Holger Cahill), Frisian 
Islanders (Feike Feikema), Nisei 
(S. I. Hayakawa), and Koreans 
(Younghill Kang). 

A few of the larger racial groups 
are still underrepresented in Ameri- 
can literature; they include the Poles 
(Marya Zaturenska), the French 
Canadians (John Kerouac), and the 
Hungarians (represented chiefly by 
refugees). These groups are still at 
the stage of producing businessmen 
and football heroes. Others, like the 
Mexicans and the Puerto Ricans, are 
such recent arrivals and are so handi- 
capped educationally that they have 
no writers to speak for them in Eng- 
lish; their admired representatives 
are still boxers or baseball players. 
But their time will come. Every 
group has something of its own to 
contribute, a special experience or 
sense of life, and all of them will 
some day do their parts to enrich 
American writing. 





The Economic Background 


Economically the provenience of 
American writers—or one might bet- 
ter say their background and class 
loyalty—has changed more than once 
during the last sixty years. In the 
1890’s writing was regarded as a 
leisure-class occupation. Few of the 
writers themselves had leisure-class 
incomes; more of them than today 
were starving in garrets or cold- 
water flats, but they wrote for a 
privileged audience and their fic- 
tional heroes regarded themselves as 
gentlemen born. Successful writers 
were entertained by Andrew Carnegie 
and might even be supported by Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, who gave more 
than a million dollars, in the course 
of years, to his friend Finley Peter 
Dunne. It was a time when Lorenzo 
de’ Medici was a pattern for mil- 
lionaires. Their generosity encour- 
aged writers to accept the leisure- 
class standards, and the standards 
were also enforced by the truly great 
magazines of the 1890's: Harper's, 
the Century, and Scribner's. 

After about 1910 millionaires gave 
less support to literature, but a 
broader well-educated middle-class 
public was being formed that was 
willing to buy serious novels. Writ- 
ing came to be regarded as one ol 
the middle-class professions, open to 
young men and women who were 
highly trained for the work. Writers 
talked less about being gentlemen or 
ladies and took to presenting mid- 
dle-class heroes, as Dreiser had done, 
but they tried not to follow a mid- 
dle-class pattern in their own lives. 
Even if they earned comfortable in- 
comes, as many of them did after 
1920, they spent the incomes for 
travel and services and entertain- 
ment rather than houses or cars, 
and lived like the Scott Fitzgeralds— 
that is, in the style of prosperous 


gypsies. 


FTER 1930 there was still another 

change in literary loyalties. In- 
stead of being leisure-class or Bo- 
hemian, the younger writers of the 
time began to picture themselves as 
genuine proletarians. 

More writers than before had 
come from working-class families. 
For others the role of oppressed 
worker was easy to assume, since 
they were living on very small 
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stipends from the Federal Writers 
Project, but their behavior was not 
without an element of inverted snob- 
bery. Young men from good Eastern 
universities disguised themselves in 
dirty cotton-flannel shirts while they 
tried to write proletarian novels like 
those admired in Russia. Most of 
the novels were merely fashionable, 
based on secondhand feeling, but 
some of them revealed a serious ef- 
fort to broaden the horizons of 
American fiction. We began to read 
stories about coal miners, turret- 
lathe operators, filling-station at- 
tendants, production-line workers, 
oil drillers, lumber-mill hands in the 
Northwest, Southern sharecroppers, 
and fruit pickers in California—em- 
ployed, unemployed, or on strike. 

Since the Second World War, 
most novelists have stopped acting 
like Bohemians or proletarians, and 
it has been getting hard to tell a 
writer from anybody else. Many of 
the younger writers now live on resi- 
dential streets, own their homes—or 
are trying to buy them—and are ac- 
tive members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Unlike most writers of 
the 1920's, they worry about public 
opinion outside their own group and 
are letting themselves be absorbed 
into the new white-collar classes. In 
some respects, however, there has 
been a curious reversion to the 
leisure-class standards of the 1890's. 

The institution of literary patron- 
age has been revived and extended, 
although it no longer involves many 
personal contacts between writers 
and millionaires; now the money is 
given to foundations, which dis- 
burse it in the form of fellowships. 
The genteel tradition of the 1890's 
has also been revived in fiction; 
many of the new novels have an air 
of decorum that would have pleased 
William Dean Howells in his later 
years. 


The Sectional Background 


The sectional background of Ameri- 
can writers becomes an interesting 
topic, not when we ask where they 
were born—the answer being almost 
anywhere—but when we ask to what 
sections they have felt an emotional 
loyalty. For half a century after 1830 
the section was likely to be New 
England. It was so much the center 
of the literary life that several au- 
thors born west of the Alleghenies 
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became New Englanders by adop- 
tion, like William Dean Howells of 
Ohio and George Washington Cable 
of Louisiana. Even Mark Twain, 
who wasn’t proper enough for the 
Bostonians, spent much of his life 
in Connecticut. 

At the end of the 1880's the center 
shifted to New York City, which 
was a section in itself and exercised 
a magnetic force, stronger than that 
of New England had been, on au- 
thors born in other sections. The 
most fashionable New York writers 
of the years around 1900 were Rich- 
ard Harding Davis of Philadelphia 
and the playwright Clyde Fitch, who 
had grown up in Schenectady. The 
most loyal New Yorker was O. 
Henry, born in North Carolina and 
trained as a newspaperman in Texas. 
Except for Henry James and Edith 
Wharton, who lived in Europe, 
hardly any of the prominent authors 
had been born in New York, but 
nevertheless it was the seat and shire 
of the writing clan. 

During the depression years one 
first began to notice a geographical 
diffusion. Young writers were still 
coming to New York, but there were 
not so many as before, because the 
city had teased to glitter with op- 
portunities. The glitter was in Hol- 
lywood, if the young men wanted 
to earn a great deal of money. If 
they simply wanted to keep alive 
while writing, they tried to join the 
Federal Writers Project, and it was 
always easier to be certified to it il 
they stayed at home in Missouri or 
Idaho than if they moved to New 
York. 

There has been no Writers Proj- 
ect since before Pearl Harbor, but 
the magnetic attraction of the big 
city seems to have weakened further. 
Today young writers are studying or 
teaching in universities all over the 
country. Many established writers 
have moved to Connecticut, just be- 
yond the New York suburbs, but 
others have continued to live in 
California or Mississippi; perhaps 
they feel that air mail and the long- 
distance telephone bring them close 
enough to the publishing industry, 
which is now almost confined to 
New York. 


r SOME BRANCHES olf serious writ- 
ing, especially fiction, the pres- 


tige of leadership has passed to the 
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South. I have often wondered about 
the reasons for this dominant posi- 
tion of Southern novelists at mid- 
century. Like everything else in liter- 
ature, it can partly be explained in 
terms of personality; one novelist— 
in this case William Faulkner—had 
found a path that many could fol- 
low. 

But Faulkner has several dis- 
tinguished and quite independent 
contemporaries, including Katherine 
Anne Porter, Caroline Gordon, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, Eudora Welty, 
and Hamilton Basso in what is now 
the older group olf novelists, as well 
as poets-and-critics—the term should 
be hyphenated—like John Crowe 
Ransom and Allen Tate. Faulkner 





has also had many able successors, 
like Carson McCullers, Truman Ca- 
pote, and William Styron. In fact, 
there are so many of these that the 
new position of Southern writing 
seems to call for additional explana- 
tions in social terms. 


Q™ EXPLANATION among many is 
that Southerners belong to what 
is really a national minority, like the 
Catalonians, the Ukrainians, and 
the Welsh. The minority has its own 
traditions, which its writers feel to 
be endangered and which they are 
bent on reafirming in literature. An- 
other explanation is that the rural 
South hasn't many commercial 
amusements, with the result that its 
people have been forced to amuse 
one another, largely by telling stories 
about local characters. Thus South- 
erners have a good deal of practice 
in storytelling before they begin to 
write. 

Still another explanation applies 
to Southern fiction, though not to 
criticism or poetry. It depends on 
the definition of novels as long stories 
that deal with changing relation- 
ships. These relationships are easiest 
to study when they exist among 





members of the same family. Here 
the task of Southern writers is simpli- 
fied, for the family is more important 
in the South than anywhere else 
in modern America—except among 
some cultural minorities, notably 
the Jews and the Italians, who have 
also been producing many young 
novelists, 

The South alone has preserved 
what sociologists call the extended 
family, or clan—that is, a group 
which includes aunts, uncles, and 
even distant cousins, as well as par- 
ents and children. The Southern 
family, at least in the smaller towns, 
is also likely to include persons ol 
many different callings and levels o! 
income; often there are rich and 
poor flarmers, storekeepers, filling- 
station attendants, a doctor, a bank- 
er, and even a novelist in the same 
family group. From earliest child- 
hood the Southern novelist has been 
acquainted with a great diversity ol 
characters and he finds it easy to 
present them in action. Northerners 
travel more, but know fewer persons 
intimately. Most of their friends are 
likely to be on their own economic 
level and even in their own profes- 
sion, with the result that their novels 
may be lacking in variety and color. 


7 SouTH, of course, is not the 
only section with interesting writ- 
ers. Today they are appearing from 
every section, and often their work 
bears a sectional imprint. Publish- 
ers’ readers learn what to expect; 
sometimes they look at the return 
address on a manuscript and say. 
“It comes from Maine. I'll give you 
odds that it’s a historical novel about 
the great days of the shipbuilders.” 
Novels from the Pacific Northwest 
and from Utah are also likely to be 
historical; in the first case they 
might deal with covered wagons, in 
the second with Mormon pioneers 
and their plural wives. Novels from 
New Mexico are inclined to be 
mystical about the Indians. Novels 
from Chicago are usually natural- 
istic; Chicago is the homeland ol 
American naturalism. Every region, 
like every economic level of the 
population and almost every racial 
strain, has added something to the 
diversity of American fiction. As 
readers we can be grateful that 
American writers come from almost 
everywhere. 
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The Giants of India 
And Their Gossiping Relatives 


CHRISTINE WESTON 


Just HatF a Worip Away: My SEARCH FOR 
A New Inpia, by Jean Lyon. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $5. 


PRISON AND CHOCOLATE Cake, by Narayan- 
tara Saghal. Knopf. $3.95. 


r Miss Lyon’s sEARCH for the new 
India, she traveled from Kashmir 
in the north to Cape Comorin in the 
far south, from the eastern province 
of Bihar to Jodhpur in the west. 
The greater part of this journey 
was made afoot, by bicycle and bull- 
ock cart, and by the unreliable yet 
always fascinating Indian railway 
system. All these are far from luxuri- 
ous or even comfortable modes of 
travel, but they brought the writer 
into close contact not only with In- 
dia’s illustrious personalities but 
with the humble and the poor. 
Miss Lyon writes simply, sincere- 


ly, and without sentimentality about 
people and situations of which alto- 
gether too many Americans remain 
deplorably ignorant or indifferent. 
Her analysis does not always extend 
as far as it might. For instance, it 
would be interesting to get her 
opinion on the Kashmir problem 
and the events that led to the dra- 
matic arrest, last year, of Sheikh 
Abdullah, its Premier. A somewhat 
less perfunctory sketch of the per- 
sonalities of Nehru and his col- 
leagues also would be appreciated. 
Nevertheless, her sense of humor 
and compassion give warmth and 
vigor to her story, and her sensitive 
insight illumines many dark corners 
of that restless, complex scene. 
Miss Lyon’s book deserves a wide 
audience, but it is probably too 
good for that: The writer is too un- 


assuming; she doesn’t wear a sari; 
she is not a relative of Mr. Nehru; 
and what is even more important, 
she hasn’t been in jail. 


4, perenne SAGHAL has all these 
advantages, which should go 
far to promote the sale of Prison and 
Chocolate Cake, another book about 
India. Mrs. Saghal is a daughter 
of Nehru’s sister, Mme. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, who herself is the 
author of a brief autobiographical 
account entitled My Prison Days. 
Since the publication of Mr. 
Nehru’s autobiography in 1936, the 
Nehru clan has traveled far along 
the royalty road to fame. In addi- 
tion to his first fine book, Mr. Nehru 
has given us two major works, Glimp- 
ses of World History and The Dis- 
covery of India, not to mention a 
large number of speeches and public 
addresses now published in book 
form. His example seems to have 
inspired his relatives. Besides Mme. 
Pandit’s contribution, another sister, 
Mrs. Hutheesing, published a slen- 
der monograph on life in the family 
mansion at Allahabad and the in- 
evitable promotion to jail. Her hus- 
band (he has been in jail too) has 
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written of his experiences as a trav- 
eler in Communist China, and they 
have all written copiously about 
each other. 

Mrs. Saghal’s book is the latest 
but I am sure not the last in the 
series, for there are still two of her 
sisters to be heard from, as well as 
a phalanx of relatives, distant and 
near. The saga will probably peter 
out with the Nehru grandchildren, 
since the British are no longer there 
to send them to jail, and there 
doesn’t seem to be much else left 
for them to write about. 

The Saghal book is illustrated with 
photographs of the eminently pho- 
togenic Nehru family. Harrowing 
accounts of their political sufferings 
are suitably interspersed with much 
girlish laughter, and filial encomi- 
ums are scattered impartially over 
everybody, beginning with Mum- 
mie (Madame Pandit) and progress- 
ing in the order named to Mamu 
(Mr. Nehru), Mami (Mr. Nehru’s 
wile), Bapu (Gandhi), Papu (au- 
thor’s father), and Masi (author's 
aunt) . There is even a description of 
their diet during this early formative 
period: “Hot kebabs of finely ground 
meat blended with crushed ginger, 
cardamoms, cloves . . . Flaky samosas 
‘ steaming, fragrant, saftron- 
flavored rice flecked with peeled al- 
monds; meat, succulent and tender 
on the bone, cooked in rich gravy, 
dripping with spices .. .” 

Of course this was not prison fare, 
but at least one member of the 
household, the servant Hari, didn’t 
do so badly. Released from jail after 
serving a year's sentence, Hari re- 
turns to the home of his masters: 
“A tonga drove into the portico and 
an unrecognizable rolypoly form 
bounced out of it. During his en- 
forced idleness Hari had gained 
twenty-eight pounds . . . Prison, an 
experience of suffering for most jail- 
goers, had proved a happy holiday 
for him.” 

While millions of their compatri- 
ots were living on the verge of starva- 
tion and others were quietly endur- 
ing the sufferings of most prisoners, 
the author and her sisters were 
sweating it out in the United States 
giving “parties where there was 
standing room only.” 

Summing up, it would seem that 
stone walls do not always a prison 
make, nor chocolate bars a book. 
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Dangerous Myths 


In American Diplomacy 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Tue Limrrs oF Foreicn Powicy, by Charles 
Burton Marshall. Holt. $3. 
gee A QUARTER of a century, from 
1916 to 1941, the major problem 
of American foreign policy was to 
instruct the American people about 
the nature of their responsibilities 
as citizens of a world power and per- 
suade them to fulfill these responsi- 
bilities. In the end it was circum- 
stances rather than logic that 
achieved this; Americans were not 
so much reasoned out of isolation 
and neutrality legislation as they 
were blasted out. 

Now the pendulum has swung far 
to the other direction, and the most 
difficult problem seems to be to per- 
suade Americans that there are lim- 
its to power, even to American 
power. It is to this problem of the 
limits of power that Charles Mar- 
shall, formerly a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the State 
Department, addresses himself. 

It is littke wonder that Americans 
are confused about the nature of 
their responsibilities and their pow- 
er. All other great nations have been 
similarly confused, and few have re- 
solved the confusion. Americans are 
called upon to learn in a single gen- 
eration what no other people except 
the British ever learned, and what 
it took the British a century to learn. 
Without adequate preparation and 
contrary to their deepest instincts, 
they have been required to exercise 
power all over the world. 


Isolationists’ Change 


It is not wholly our fault that 
we are tempted to undertake more 
than we can fulfill. Because we are 
so powerful, the whole free world 
looks to us. Because we are so rich, 
the whole of the disorganized or 
backward world looks to us. Be- 
cause we are undefeated, undis- 
mayed, young, hopeful, and ener- 
getic, those who are discouraged and 
demoralized and defeated look to 
us. We are called upon insistently to 


supply armaments, consumers’ goods, 
technological aid, leadership, and 
hope. It is not unnatural that we 
should reach Whitman’s conclusion: 
“With thee Time voyages in trust, 
the antecedent nations sink or swim 
with thee,/ With all their ancient 
struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, 
wars, thou bear’st the other conti- 
nents.” 

But there is a deceptive simplicity 
about this. In the modern world we 
sink or swim with the antecedent na- 
tions as they sink or swim with us. 
“Venerable priestly Asia sails this 
day with thee,” continued Whitman, 
“And royal feudal Europe sails with 
thee.” But Asia is no longer vener- 
able or priestly nor Europe royal o1 
feudal, and we must adjust ow 
thinking and our conduct to the 
changed world of the twentieth cen- 
tury. We must deal with the world 
as we find it, not as we imagined it 
in the nineteenth century or as we 
reimagine it in the twentieth. 

By one of the not inexplicable 
paradoxes of our time, it is the 
former isolationists who are most 
aggressive about the application ol 
American power and most certain ol 
the benevolent consequences of the 
exercise of that power. Those who 
opposed intervention in the affairs 
of Europe in the 1930’s—when inter- 
vention might have been effective— 
demand now that we intervene in 
the affairs of Asia. They did not 
argue that we “lost” Spain or Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia or Poland, 
Holland, Norway, Denmark, and 
France, but they assert now that we 
“lost” China, and they would have 
us adopt policies designed to “win” 
China. They gravely underestimated 
American influence and power twen- 
ty years ago; they overestimate it 
now. But in one thing they are con- 
sistent—their preference for the ma- 
terial over the spiritual solution. 
When they speak of American power 
they think in terms of tanks, planes, 
and bombs, not in terms of ideas. 
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What explains the swing from 
timidity to zeal, from an unworthy 
sense of weakness to an unworthy 
vaunting of strength? It is rooted in 
the American past: We have always 
been successful, we have always had 
our way and won our wars, we have 
always managed to find solutions, 
and usually material solutions, to our 
most vexatious problems. We have 
a weakness for the simple solution— 
in education, in social relationships, 
in politics, and in international re- 
lations, and we are impatient for 
results. It js this combination of in- 
fluences that leads some of our lead- 
ers to think in slogans rather than 
in terms of reality. 


The Making of Myths 


One of the gravest dangers of “re- 
imagining the past,” Mr. Marshall 
emphasizes, is that we become the 
victims of our own imagination, con- 
fusing dream and reality. This atti- 
tude manifests itself in various ways: 
in a naive belief that we can some- 
how recapture the past, in a tend- 
ency to blame prodigious events 
upon little causes, in the construc- 
tion of myths about the past. Thus 
there are those who believe that we 
can will ourselves back into the se- 
curity of the nineteenth century, or 
that we can will China to appreciate 
all that we did for it in the past. 
Thus there are those who find 
almost everything they dislike the 
result of a conspiracy: It was Owen 
Lattimore who “lost” China, or per- 
haps the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; it was Alger Hiss who wrote 
the objectionable provisions into the 
charter of the United Nations; it 
was a group of subversives in the 
State Department who surrendered 
Poland at Yalta. We saw something 
of the folly of this mythmaking in 
the 1930’s when we succumbed to 
the myth that Wall Street bankers 
and munitions manufacturers se- 
duced us into the First World War, 
and that we could avoid such seduc- 
tions in the future by “taking the 
profit out of war.” Now we are 
engaged in creating a myth about 
unconditional surrender and an- 
other myth about Yalta—myths that 
play neatly into the hands of the 
more intransigent Germans. What is 
needed here is a better acquaintance 
with history, humility, and common 
sense. 


September 23, 1954 


BOOK NOTES 


Reset Rose, by Ishbel Ross. Harper. $4. 


ours PINKERTON, founder of the 
internationally known detective 
service, rounded up hordes of Con- 
federate spies during the Civil War, 
only to see them secure their free- 
dom by merely giving lip service to 
an oath of allegiance. Loyalty oaths 
were as ineffective then as they are 
now at catching real subversives. 

But the comely Rose O’Neal 
Greenhow, subject of this diverting 
biography, defiantly refused to take 
the oath. Charged with providing 
information that made possible a 
Southern victory in the first battle 
at Manassas (Bull Run), Mrs. 
Greenhow was placed under house 
arrest for a time and later held in 
the Old Capitol Prison. But despite 
all precautions, she continued to get 
information through to the rebels. 
The author fails to explain how she 
did it. Possibly because it could not 
cope with a lady who had so many 
intimate and important friends in 
Washington, the Union released 
Mrs. Greenhow behind the Southern 
lines. Mrs. Greenhow then traveled to 
England and France to get aid tor 
the Confederacy. She was drowned 
while attempting to run the blockade 
on the return trip. 


AMERICAN Ways OF LiFe, by George R. 
Stewart. Doubleday. $3.95. 
M* STEWART presents yet another 
catchall book, more successful 
than his U.S. 40 because it is based on 
a theme rather than on a ribbon of 
concrete. Whether his subject be the 
history in America of Language, Re- 
ligion, Food, Drink, Clothing, Shel- 
ter, Sex, Personal Names, Play, Holli- 
days, or Arts, he demonstrates con- 
vincingly that the heritage of the 
earlier population from northwest- 
ern Europe, particularly the English, 
far outweighs that of other racial 
strains and has had far more influ- 
ence than environment. He consid- 
ers the “symbol of the melting pot 
...a startlingly bad one. ... A better 
figure of speech would be to speak 
of the ‘transmuting pot.’ . . . As the 
foreign elements, a little at a time, 
were added to the pot, they were not 
merely melted but were largely 
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transmuted, and so did not affect 
the original metal as strikingly as 
might be expected.” 

The author’s own transmuting 
saves his book from being a pot- 
boiler. Inevitably there is much fa- 
miliar material, but new ground is 
broken even in Mencken's and Kin- 
sey’s fields. Of the six maps and 
charts, “Dialect Map,” “The Rise of 
the Middle Name,” and “Men’s 
Names—1780-1850" are the product 
or original research. The same is 
true of much of the text, whose 
erudition never becomes obtrusive. 
In the “Personal Names” chapter, 
unhappily, there is one slip that ref- 
erence to a dollar almanac would 
have set right: Representative C. W. 
Bishop (R., Illinois) records him- 
self as “Runt,” not “Rump.” Also 
it’s a pity that Mr. Stewart failed to 
mine last year’s fourth-grade rolls of 
the Yonkers public schools, which 
would have yielded the nomencla- 
tural nugget Phillistine. 

* 
ATOMS IN THE Famity, by Laura Fermi. 
University of Chicago Press. $4. 
A BOOK in which atomic scientists 
appear as human beings is long 
overdue, for these masters of our 
nuclear destiny have been fixed in 
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the public mind as geniuses removed 
from reality, mechanisms without 
conscience, and above all as risks. 
But here is a warm, witty, astute 
woman writing about her husband, 
Enrico Fermi, who may be one of 
the world’s great physicists but who 
never polishes the backs of his shoes, 
has a passion for games, and is such 
an individualist that he will not fol- 
low a guide on a mountain climb. 
The fascination of the book lies 
in just this close texture of tre- 
mendous ideas and small happen- 
ings, of great men with intimate mo- 
ments. Urey, Oppenheimer, Teller, 
Compton, Segre, Szilard, all the 
midwives of nuclear power, walk in 
and out of the pages like the friends 
they were. Even two who betrayed 
their friends pass close by—Fuchs 
and Pontecorvo, briefly illuminated. 
One of the most interesting chap- 
ters concerns the Americanization 
of the Fermis. Certain aspects of 
it were ludicrous. Thus Fermi, the 
Nobel Prize winner shuttling back 
and forth from New Jersey to Wash- 
ington to Chicago on top-secret work 
for the U.S. government, had to ap- 
ply for an ordinary enemy alien’s 


permit each ume he “made a trip 
outside of his own community.” 
Still, this Italian family was treated 
with consistent warmth and under- 
standing although a state of war 
existed between their country and 
ours. Mrs. Fermi remarks on how 
different was the behavior of Italians 
in the First World War toward en- 
emy aliens, and how this memory 
impelled them in 1941 to bury a 
“treasure” in their cellar against the 
dread moment when their assets 
should be frozen. “It proved,” she 
added, “unnecessary.” 

Her book, however, may prove 
more necessary than she knows in 
placing science and scientists in the 
right perspective, and incidentally 
in evoking our admiration instead 
of the suspicion in which the pres- 
ent climate has shrouded them. 


| Rigas SPRING Representative B. Car- 
roll Reece (R., Tennessee), chair- 
man of the House Committee to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions, ordered his research staff to 
report on the policies of the great 
foundations. The staff's reckless 


charges, and testimony along similar 
lines by witnesses, were aired for 
fourteen days in public sessions of 
the Committee. After only one and 
a half-days of rebuttal testimony, 
scarcely enough time for the founda- 
tions to clear their throats, Chair- 
man Reece called off the hearings 
and told the foundations they could 
present written statements for the 
record. 

During the summer the founda- 
tions and educational groups have 
been answering the Reece Commit- 
tee charges. Their counterattacks 
constitute an eloquent exposition of 
the valuable and patriotic work they 
have been doing. 

Those who are interested in read- 
ing the complete rebuttal statements 
may write for free copies to the 
foundations listed below: 


AMERICAN Councit OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
1219 16th jt., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
CARNEGIE CorPORATION OF NEw YORK 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
Tue Forp FOUNDATION 
477 Madison Ave., New York 17 
THe ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
49 West 49th St., New York 17 
SociaL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
230 Park Ave., New York 17 
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ES, you may have your copy of the 1955 

edition of the “Nouveau Petit Larousse Ins tth 
IMustré” for just $1.00 with membership in the 4 : é 
French Book Guild. Then, like thousands of he 
other members of this widely-known book club, 7 
you will enjoy the newest, most talked-about 
French best-sellers while they are brand-new ... 
and get them delivered right to your door by 
the postman for less than bookstore prices! 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. It costs nothing to join 
and there are no dues or fees. Each month the 
Club offers 
among the 
Editors in 


one book carefully selected from 
many hundreds submitted to our 
advance of publication. Members j 
choose the books they want by reading the 
descriptive -rochure mailed every month, and 
pay just $1.96 each (plus 24¢ postage) instead 
of the retail prices of $2.50 to $3.50 each. 
Members also receive a handseme “Bonus Book” 
with each four selections they accept from the 
Guild. 

JOIN THE CLUB TODAY! Mailing the coupon 
will bring your copy of the “Nouveau Petit 
Larousse [llustré” for only $1.00, plus your 
choice of TWO of the new French best-sellers 
shown as your first selection for only $1.96. 
You may continue membership for as long as a ee. ee novel by the 1952 Nobel 
you wish, or you may cancel after accepting L’'BTOILE NAPOLEON ze- winner. 

only three more selections. However, this re- by yao ——. BERGERE LEGERE 
markable introductory offer cannot be held open — re) — — by Félicien Marceau. A 
much longer . so mail the coupon—without “”™ . book about gay, witty 
money—today ! LE NAVIGATEUR by amoral young people. 
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THE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, Dept. R-9 CHOOSE TWO 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19. N. Y. volumes 


CHOOSE TWO OF THESE NEW FRENCH 
BEST-SELLERS AS YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
OLYMPIO by André Jules Roy. Novel about 
Maureis (Acad. Fran- fliers and flying. 


caise). The magnificent 
J ° L’ AGNEAU by Frangois 
= ae = Mauriac. The latest 
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(Sets count as 1 

Enroll me in the French Book Guild; send me my 1055 Petit Larousse and 2 books) 1 

the TWO books checked as my first selection and bill me $2.96 plus postage 0 OLYMPIO 

($1.09 for the Larousse, $1.96 for my first selection). I agree to accept a (2 vols.) 1 
minimum of three more selections during the coming year at only $1.96 each , 

plus 24¢ postage—and I am to receive-a valuable “Bonus Book’ with each 1 

four selections I accept. 1 
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